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FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


VISITORS  OF  THE  VIRGINIA  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 


TO  THE 


PRESIDENT  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LITERARY  FUND. 


SECOND  AUDITOR’S  OFFICE, 
7th  December  1842. 


Sir, 

By  direction  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Literary  fund,  I have  the  honour  to  transmit 
herewith  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  visitors  of  the  Virginia  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind,  which  be  pleased  to  lay  before  the  house  of  delegates. 

With  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 


To  the  honourable  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 


J.  BROWN,  Jr. 

Second  Auditor. 


At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  of  the  blind,  at  Staunton,  November  30th,  1842  : 

The  committee  appointed  to  draw  a report  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Literary  fund,  reported  the 
same,  which  was  read,  approved  of  by  the  board,  and  ordered  to  be  certified  to  the  said  president  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Literary  fund. 

A copy — Teste, 


NICH.  C.  KINNEY,  Sec'ij. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund  : 

The  visitors  of  the  Virginia  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
of  the  blind,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  as  their  4th  annual  report: 

The  reports  of  the  principals  of  the  two  departments  hereto  appended,  will  exhibit  in  detail  the  present 
condition  and  prominent  wants  of  those  departments  respectively. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  deaf  mute  department,  is  26,  viz  : 14  males  and  12  females.  In  the 
blind  department  the  whole  number  is  25,  viz  : 14  males  and  11  females. 

The  visitors,  in  their  last  annual  report,  presented  an  outline  of  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
schools  and  workshops.  This  system  is  still  pursued,  with  such  modifications  as  experience  has  proved  to  be 
necessary,  and  the  results  have  attested  the  wisdom  of  the  general  management  of  the  institution.  The  profi- 
ciency of  the  pupils  in  all  their  studies  has  been  such  as  to  challenge  a comparison  with  any  similar  institution 
in  our  country.  Very  considerable  advances  have  also  been  made  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  seve- 
ral mechanical  trades  which  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  introduce  into  the  institution. 

To  afford  to  the  Literary  board  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion,  from  personal  inspection,  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils,  several  specimens  of  their  manufacture  are  forwarded  with  this  report. 

The  workshops  in  the  deaf  mute  department  have  been  in  operation  but  little  more  than  a year,  and  those 
of  the  blind  are  of  but  a few  months  older  date,  and  consequently  many  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  workmanship,  in  consideration  of  the  want  of  experience  of  the  operatives,  and  of  the  facilities  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  the  several  trades,  but  the  visitors  flatter  themselves  it  will  be  found  upon  an  examination 
of  the  specimens  of  their  work,  that  they  are  such  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  mechanical  occupation  of  the  pupils  will  not  only  qualify  them  for  useful  employment  when  they  leave  the 
institution,  but  will  contribute  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  and  education  during  their  continu- 
ance in  it. 

The  visitors  take  pleasure  in  bearing  their  testimony  to  the  continued  fidelity  and  assiduity  of  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  institution  in  discharge  of  their  respective  duties.  Of  their  ability  the  visitors  have  spoken  in  for- 
mer reports,  and  they  deem  it  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  upon  this  subject  at  the  present  time,  further  than 
to  say  that  their  opinion  in  relation  thereto  remains  unchanged. 

The  treasurer’s  account  on  file  in  your  office,  will  shew  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  institution  at 
the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  visitors  are  satisfied,  from  a rigid  scrutiny  of  the  accounts,  that  the  ex- 
penditures have  been  as  economical  as  was  compatible  with  a just  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pu- 
pils. The  object  has  been  to  provide  an  abundance  of  plain  and  substantial  fare,  but  not  to  afford  the  means  of 
luxurious  indulgence. 

It  is  a source  of  much  regret  to  the  visitors  that  they  are  obliged  to  report  that  the  building  designed  for 
the  permanent  accommodation  of  the  pupils  is  still  incomplete,  and  they  are  satisfied  the  present  appropria- 
tion will  be  insufficient  to  finish  it.  The  visitors  feel  called  upon,  in  justice  to  themselves,  to  make  a full  report 
of  all  the  facts  connected  with  this  subject.  Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  institution  they  proceeded  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  into  effect  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  by  providing  for  the  erection  of  suita- 
ble buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  and  pupils.  A very  slight  consideration  of  the  subject 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  board  that  it  was  one  of  much  complication  and  difficulty.  The  law  required  that 
a building  should  be  erected  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  both  classes  of  the  pupils.  This  involved  the 
necessity  of  an  arrangement  to  suit  four  different  classes,  viz:  males  and  females  of  the  two  departments,  all  of 
which  should  be  kept  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the  board  em- 
ployed a skilful  and  scientific  architect,  to  furnish  a suitable  plan,  not  however  without  having  exposed  to  him 
fully  the  requirements  of  the  legislature,  the  character  of  the  classes  to  be  accommodated,  and  acquainting  him 
with  the  amount  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  board,  and  the  purpose  contemplated.  In  due  time  a plan  of 
a building  was  presented,  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  with  a regard  to  all  the  circumstances.  This  plan  was 
subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  board;  and  the  aid  of  practical  workmen  was  invoked  in  making 
estimates  of  the  probable  cost,  having  reference  to  the  ordinary  prices  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  result  was 
a conviction,  that  by  dispensing  with  certain  parts  of  the  building,  which  were  not  deemed  essentially  necessary, 
the  residue  could  be  finished  for  the  amount  within  the  control  of  the  visitors.  The  plan  was  also  submitted 
to  your  board  for  their  consideration,  and  having  been  approved  by  you,  and  modified  in  the  particulars  above 
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referred  to,  was  finally  adopted.  The  work  was  1 h f* n j ^eToo0  ri-'ul  ne  ^alc^lS  t ion  I t hSse°i  n whose  judg- 

made  it  was  ascertained  that  the  hoard  had  been  misled  by  t - °f  lhe  terms  0f  a resolution  which  they 

ment  they  had  confided,  and  being  determined  not  willingly  \ L • • te  i thev  directed  theiragent  todispense 

had  adopted  in  advance,  not  to  exceed  in  any  event  the  amount  pp  P ’ Qf  the  plan  could  be  com- 

with  one  of  the  wings  of  the  building,  in  the  confident  expectation  ^^t^ejes.du  ^ ^ been  disap. 

pleted  lor  the  unexpended  balance  ot  the  appropriation.  But . I ^ ihe  building  is  still  incom- 

pointed,  and  they  are  now  under  the  mortifying  necessity  ot  repor  o , j 

plete,  the  work  has  been  suspended,  the  whole  appropriation  having , een  e.  ^ *from  the  best  information 
In  connection  with  this  part  ot  their  report,  i ie  vim  ors  c inadequate  for  the  purposes  contem- 


dispositions  as  any  two  classes  of  human  beings  can  we II _be-  CU  - lhey  have  been  accommodated  m 
posite  sexes,  renders  an  extensive  budding  indispensable.  In  oil  alraostyevery  instance  in  which  such 

separate  edifices,  having  no  manner  of  connexion  with  each  other,  a . (e(1  for  lhe  accommodati0n  of 

institutions  have  been  established  in  sister  states,  larger  sums  nave  oecn  *pp  I 

one  class  than  Y'irginia  has  provided  for  both.  . . . 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  cost  of  the  buildings  for  each  class  in  the  several  states. 


A Table 


shelving 


the  Cost  of  the  Buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Deaf  Mutes  and  Blind  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  taken  from  then  reports. 


STATES. 

Cost  of  blind  in- 
stitutions and 
grounds. 

Cost  of  deaf  and 
dumb  institutions 
and  grounds. 

Aggregate. 

Pennsylvania, 

S 77,702 

S 79,228 

$156,990 

New  York, 

105,000 

56,000 

161,000 

Connecticut, 

None, 

36,000 

36,000 

Massachusetts, 

115,628 

None, 

115,628 

Ohio, 

45,000 

18,000 

63,000 

With  these  facts  before  them  in  connexion  with  the  impracticability,  learned  from  their  experience  of  erect- 
ing suitable  buildings  for  the  amount  placed  at  their  disposal,  the  board  are  forced  to  the  conviction,  either 
that  the  legislature,  which  resolved  to  found  this  institution  as  a monument  to  Virginia  benevolence,  were  not 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  they  had  undertaken,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view, 
or  that  it  must  have  been  designed  to  make  subsequent  appropriations,  as  their  necessity  from  time  to  time  be- 
came apparent.  If  the  board  are  correct  in  either  of  these  suppositions,  then  they  cannot  doubt  so  noble  a cha- 
rity, one  in  the  success  or  downfall  of  which  the  character  of  Virginia  is  deeply  implicated,  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  languish  and  sink  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  pecuniary  means  to  perpetuate  its  existence.  Nor 
will  they  deem  it  reasonable  to  expect  buildings  to  be  erected,  suited  to  the  accommodation  of  these  two  great 
classes  ot  unfortunate  beings,  for  a sum  amounting  scarcely  to  one  half  of  what  has  been  expended  in  any  other 
state  for  the  accommodation  of  only  one  of  them. 

In  closing  their  report,  the  visitors  beg  leave  to  add,  that  in  discharge  of  their  duties,  they  have,  from  the 
novelty  of  the  institution  confided  to  their  management,  and  from  the  want  of  familiarity  with  the  subject  in  the 
outset,  found  themselves  encompassed  by  many  difficulties.  I hey  have,  however,  spared  no  pains  to  over- 
come them.  Hut.  they  would  be  gratified  it  the  Literary  board  could  be  induced  to  recommend  to  the  general 
assembly  the  appointment  of  a committee  of  its  most  intelligent  members,  to  visit  the  institutions  and  inspect 
personally  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  departments,  so  as  to  be  able  to  afford  to  the  visitors  the 
benefit  of  their  counsels,  and  make  report  to  the  legislature  of  their  views  of  the  management  and  wants  of  the 
institution. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  President  and  Visitors  of  the  Virginia.  Institution 

for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind: 

In  every  arduous  undertaking,  it  is  wise  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  success,  not  to  cherish  discouragement,  but  wisely  to  avoid  its  necessity  by  shunning  all  grounds  for  it. 
In  benevolent  enterprises,  as  in  every  other,  the  cost  both  of  labour  and  money  generally  bears  some  proportion 
to  their  difficulty;  and  if  it  is  ever  wise  to  count  the  cost  before  we  begin  to  build,  it  is  especially  so  in  respect 
to  those  undertakings  which  involve  the  expenditure  of  toil  and  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate.  In 
such  cases,  the  indulgence  of  expectations  grounded  on  means  wholly  inadequate  to  the  end  in  view,  is  doubly 
injurious;  for  it  disheartens  the  benevolent,  disappoints  the  budding  hopes  of  the  miserable,  and  throws  the 
shade  of  failure  upon  enterprises  which,  in  this  cold  hearted  world,  need  all  the  light  and  warmth  of  success  to 
nurse  them  into  vigour.  These  observations  are  not  without  an  object.  Virginia  has  established  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  her  deaf  and  dumb  children;  an  enterprise  whose  inherent  difficulty  is  not  surpassed  even 
by  its  importance  in  the  light  both  of  humanity  and  religion.  I do  not  at  all  exaggerate  the  matter  when  I affirm 
that,  in  the  department  of  education,  the  human  mind  has  never  been  directed  to  an  undertaking  at  all  to  be 
compared  in  point  of  difficulty  to  that  of  giving  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  hard,  nay,  impossible, 
to  make  those  who  are  practically  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  understand  the  true  nature  and  peculiar  force 
of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who  undertake  to  institute  a school- for  deaf  mules  and  carry  out  the  plan 
of  instruction  in  all  its  details.  The  deaf  and  dumb  form  a class  by  themselves,  mentally  separated  from  the 
rest  of  their  species  by  the  want  of  ability  to  hear.  Until  within  a very  brief  period,  all  mankind,  of  every 
age  and  every  nation,  united  in  pronouncing  their  instruction  an  impossibility.  And  the  method  devised  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  their  instruction,  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  bene- 
volent enterprise  over  physical  infirmity  which  the  world  ever  saw.  The  deaf  and  dumb  come  to  us  involved 
in  a degree  of  ignorance  wholly  inconceivable  to  those  whose  ears  have  always  been  open  to  the  voice  of 
instruction.  It  demands  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  conceive  how  profoundly  ignorant  they  necessarily  are  of  all 
those  familiar  facts  and  principles  made,  by  the  ear,  so  familiar  to  us,  we  know  not  how,  or  when,  or  where.  It 
is  not  easy  to  persuade  ourselves  that  thousands  grow  to  manhood  by  our  firesides,  in  as  total  ignorance  of  the 
language  which  is  spoken  there,  as  of  that  which  is  spoken  around  the  hearthstone  of  a Chinese.  Familiar 
ourselves  with  the  idea  of  spiritual  existence;  aware  that  the  immortal  part  within  us  must  return  to  Him  who 
created  it,  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  any  inmate  of  our  household,  or  dweller  in  our  neighbourhood,  can  be 
wholly  ignorant  that  he  has  a soul,  or  a God  before  whom  that  soul  must  appear  after  death.  Such  however  is 
the  actual  mental  condition  of  a large  class  of  Virginians;  and  from  that  degrading  bondage  to  ignorance,  she 
has  nobly  resolved  to  redeem  her  children.  To  us  she  has  intrusted  the  arduous  task  of  raising  them  up  from 
their  degradation  and  placing  within  their  reach  the  aims  and  the  hopes  of  rational  and  immortal  beings.  To 
those  who  are  sunk  in  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  spiritual  existence,  we  are  commissioned  to  make  known  the 
existence  of  their  own  soul  and  of  that  uncreated  spirit  whence  it  emanated  ; and  into  minds  “ having  no  hope 
and  without  God  in  the  world,”  to  instil  those  hopes  of  immortality, whose  aspirations  chiefly  distinguish  man  from 
the  brute  creation.  To  those  who  naturally  possess  only  a rude,  confused  and  most  imperfect  method  of  express- 
ing their  ideas,  we  are  expected  to  give,  through  the  medium  of  signs,  a ready,  copious,  accurate  and  graceful  mode 
of  communication.  To  persons  wholly  ignorant  of  written  language,  and  often  of  adult  age,  but  child-like  in 
the  range  of  their  ideas  and  in  their  capacity  for  study,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  impart  a knowledge  of  the  En- 
glish language — a language  comprising  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  words,  singularly  elaborate  in  its  gram- 
matical structure  ; remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  idiomatic  expressions ; abounding  in  synonymes  ; and  noted 
among  the  languages  of  the  earth  for  being  difficult  of  acquisition.  It  is  our  province  to  leach  arithmetic  to 
individuals  wholly  unacquainted  with  numbers  even  in  their  simplest  combinations,  and  to  whom  the  very  lan- 
guage in  which  those  combinations  are  attempted  to  be  explained,  is  foreign  and  perplexing.  We  have  com- 
mitted to  us  the  task  of  teaching  geography  and  history  to  those  whose  acquaintance  with  either  has  never  ex- 
tended in  the  least  beyond  their  own  narrow  circle  of  observation.  They  come  to  us  ignorant  of  all  moral  obli- 
gations ; ignorant  of  natural,  revealed  and  statute  law,  and  liable  to  proceed  blindly  against  the  laws  of  nature, 
of  God,  and  of  their  country.  These  laws  we  must  early  teach  them,  that  they  may  learn  to  avoid  sin  and 
shun  crime.  The  manners  and  customs  of  society;  the  habits,  ceremonies  and  proprieties  of  life,  are  mainly 
unknown  to  them,  and  must  be  sedulously  instilled,  so  that  they  may  know  how  properly  to  conduct  themselves 
in  the  sohere  into  which  education  elevates  them.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Virginia  expects  us  to  give  the  deaf  and 
dumb  the  knowledge  of  some  handicraft  occupation;  the  pursuit  of  which,  through  life,  may  give  them  an 
honourable  maintenance;  give  them  the  cheerfulness  and  content  which  spring  from  regular  and  healthful  em- 
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lovment  and  happily  preserve  them  from  that  destruction  of  self-respect  which  inevitably  results  from  a de- 
P ■ v dependence  for  life  upon  others  for  their  daily  bread.  To  accomplish  all  this  in  the  space  of  four  or 

?ive  ears  and  accomplish  it  well,  demands  from  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  a greater  amount  of  patient 
and  persevering  toil  than  is  called  for  in  any  other  process  of  instruction  whatsoever.  We  enjoy  no  relief  as  in 
other  schools  while  the  classes  are  studying  their  lessons.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  school  hours 
our  exercises  form  one  unintermitted  recitation.  The  scene  of  our  labours  is  not  cheered  and  lightened  as  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  by  the  charms  of  music,  the  merry  voice  of  the  singer  or  the  hourly  variation  of  employ- 
ment. The  reason  for  this  allusion  to  the  toilsome  and  peculiarly  disheartening  task  of  the  deaf  mute  teacher 
will  develope  itself  further  on.  My  immediate  object  is  to  shew  you,  gentlemen,  and  through  you  the  general 
assembly,  that  an  enterprise  so  benevolent  and  so  peculiarly  arduous  demands  a much  greater  share  of  support 
and  encouragement  than  it  has  yet  received.  The  nature  of  the  case,  the  experience  of  all  similar  institutions, 
and  a thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  the  whole  subject  convince  me,  and  1 hope  will  effectually  persuade 
others,  that  a process  of  instruction  which  opposes  to  our  efforts  such  accumulated  and  unequalled  obstacles, 
imperatively  requires  a corresponding  amount  of  pecuniary  encouragement.  We  are  cordially  willing  to  per- 
form  with  diligence  and  fidelity  labours  which  are  demanded  of  no  other  teachers,  but  the  necessary  appliances 
for  giving  an  education  to  the  deal'  and  dumb  in  the  shape  of  commodious  buildings,  suitable  apparatus  and 
teachers  sufficient  in  number  and  ability,  must  be  furnished  by  the  state  or  be  withheld  at  the  expense  of  cer- 
tain ruin  to  the  cause  of  deaf  mute  instruction  in  Virginia.  I love  that  cause  and  honour  it  as  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  of  God.  To  educate  her  deaf  and  dumb  is  an  undertaking,  the  inception  of  which  does  honour  to 
Virginia,  and  I am  confident  that  she  will  not  suffer  it  to  languish  in  feebleness  or  actually  perish  for  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  like  when  that  want  is  clearly  proved  to  exist.  For  all  these  reasons,  speaking  for  those  who 
have  no  voice  to  speak  for  themselves,  I beg  to  lay  before  you  our  existing  necessities  and  the  grounds  of  them. 

In  carrying  into  practical  operation  an  art  so  curious,  so  entirely  unique  as  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  we  very  naturally  suppose  that  many  singular  variations  from  the  ordinary  processes  of  instruction  will 
be  called  into  use,  and  it  excites  no  suprise  that  the  introduction  of  these  variations  should  demand  greater  pe- 
cuniary outlay.  To  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  requires  all  the  facilities  for  instruction  demanded  in  any  case, 
together  with  all  those  additional  facilities  for  that  purpose  demanded  by  the  additional  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come. It  cannot  be  expected  of  me  in  a paper  like  this  to  enter  upon  a minute  or  extended  description  of  our 
system  of  instruction,  with  a view  to  shew  the  superior  expensiveness  of  each  particular  element  of  that  sys- 
tem. But  there  are  two  chief  sources  of  expenditure  upon  which  at  the  same  time  so  entirely  depend  all  ra- 
tional hopes  of  success  in  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  that  they  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  passed  over  in 
silence — I mean  the  department  of  instruction  and  the  handicraft  department. 

To  hamper  a deaf  mute  institution  in  either  of  these  respects,  is  to  destroy  its  utility. 

The  large  number  of  instructors  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  required  in  a deaf  mute  institution 
is  a marked  peculiarity  of  the  system.  The  American  asylum  employs  10  teachers  for  an  average  number  of 
130  pupils.  The  New  York  institution  has  10  teachers  for  150  pupils,  and  the  Ohio  institution  (3  teachers  for 
70  pupils.  The  necessity  for  this  large  proportion  of  instructors,  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  can  in 
no  way  be  avoided  without  the  utter  destruction  of  all  efficiency  in  the  system  of  instruction.  Any  attempt  to 
curtail  the  expenses  by  withholding  the  requisite  number  of  teachers,  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  existence  of 
deaf  mute  schools.  In  all  other  schools  whatsoever  a deficiency  in  the  number  of  teachers  may  be  measurably 
or  even  wholly  compensated  by  increased  diligence  and  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  ac- 
tually employed.  But  it  is  not  so  in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Deaf  mute  pupils  who  enter  the  institu- 
tion nearly  at  the  same  time,  must  be  placed  together  in  a room  by  themselves,  under  one  teacher,  and  remain 
under  his  active  and  unremitted  instruction  during  the  whole  period  of  school  hours,  from  day  to  day,  and  so 
on  till  their  education  is  completed.  And  no  imaginable  amount  of  diligence  and  self-devotion  on  his  part  can 
at  all  benefit  another  class  that  entered  at  another  time,  and  which  must  likewise  be  kept  apart  in  a separate 
room.  Pupils  who  enter  at  the  distance  of  a year,  or  even  less  from  each  other,  can  never  be  mingled  in  one 
class.  If  therefore  the  course  of  instruction  embraces  six  years  (it  should  never  embrace  less)  and  each  suc- 
cessive year  a new  class  is  received,  six  teachers  will  be  required.  At  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  year, 
a class  having  graduated,  a teacher  is  set  at  liberty  to  go  over  with  the  newly  entered  class  the  ground  which 
he  has  just  completed.  Our  school,  for  example,  has  been  in  operation  three  years,  we  have  three  classes  and 
imperatively  need  three  teachers.  Should  another  class  be  received  next  autumn,  a fourth  teacher  will  be 
equally  indispensable.  Otherwise,  no  additional  pupils  can  be  admitted  until  a class  graduates  three  years 
hence.  After  ten  years  experience  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  and  holding  the  situation  with  which  I am 
honoured,  my  own  testimony  on  this  point  is  surely  entitled  to  some  weight.  But  this  is  a practical  principle 
of  such  vital  importance  in  the  management  of  deaf  mute  institutions,  and  withal  involves  the  expenditure  of 
so  much  money,  that  I call  to  my  aid  other  and  higher  testimony  to  substantiate  it — the  testimony  of  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Gallaudet,  a man  who  in  genius,  philanthropy  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  has  no  su- 
perior now  living.  His  remarks  comprise  observations  too  upon  some  other  topics  intimately  connected  with  this, 
especially  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  retaining  suitable  teachers,  and  the  comparative  expensiveness  of 
deaf  mute  schools  over  all  others. 
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“ From  the  very  nature  of  such  an  establishment,  its  expenses  must  be  considerable.  The  reason  of  this 
it  is  difficult  t ully  to  explain  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  embarrassments  which  lie  in  the  way  of  af- 
fording instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  All  they  are  taught  is  through  the  medium  of  the  eye  and  by  the 
constant  laborious  and  patient  attention  of  the  instructor.  Hence  it  is  impossible  for  one  teacher  successfully 
to  take  charge  of  more  than  a few  pupils.  The  size  too  of  the  school  rooms  and  their  accommodations  when 
compared  with  the  number  of  pupils,  render  them  more  expensive  than  those  in  other  literary  institutions. 
A school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  so  entirely  different  from  those  for  the  education  of  those  in  possession  of 
nil  their  faculties,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  one  correct  ideas  respecting  it  without  actual  inspection.  A promi- 
nent feature  of  such  a school  is,  that  one  instructor  can  successfully  teach  but  a comparatively  small  number 
of  pupils,  and  hence  the  instruction  of  this  class  of  people  is  attended  with  not  only  a considerable  increase  of 
labour  but  of  expense.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  such  a school  has  to  encounter,  to  procure 
individuals  of  such  an  education,  and  more  particularly  of  such  talents  and  skill  as  to  qualify  them  for  the  em- 
ployment of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  employment  which  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  not  familiar 
with  it,  demands  for  its  successful  prosecution,  a certain  natural  turn  of  mind,  somewhat  like  that,  though  di- 
rected to  a very  different  object,  which  is  called  a genius  for  mechanical  pursuits.  In  addition  to  this  a training 
of  several  years  is  necessary  to  make  one  competent  to  the  task  of  undertaking  the  complete  instruction  of  a 
deaf  and  dumb  person  in  the  common  branches  of  education.” 

“ To  induce  one  to  engage  permanently  in  such  an  employment,  so  unlike  that  of  an  instructor  in  a school, 
academy  or  college,  which  is  usually  considered  as  but  temporary  and  introductory  to  some  professional  pur- 
suit, a prospect  not  only  of  present  but  of  future  support  must  be  offered,  for  nothing  would  be  more  embarrass- 
ing to  the  progress  of  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  than  to  have  its  instructors  frequently  changing,  in- 
asmuch as  each  new  instructor  must  himself  for  some  time  become  a learner,  while  the  task  of  teaching  him  de- 
volves upon  his  more  experienced  colleagues.  Hence  the  department  of  instruction  in  such  an  establishment, 
is  attended  with  much  greater  expense  than  is  necessary  for  the  education  of  youth  who  are  in  possession  of  all 
their  faculties.” 

“In  a school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  if  it  is  ever  to  have  any  accession  to  its  number,  it  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  have  more  than  one  well  qualified  instructor,  for  pupils  who  have  just  entered  cannot  possibly  be 
introduced  into  a class  which  has  been  some  time  under  a course  of  instruction.  If  pupils  were  admitted  at  all 
times,  perpetual  confusion  and  embarrassment  must  ensue.  Once  a year  seems  to  be  on  the  whole,  the  most 
suitable  period,  and  since  four  or  five  years  are  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  deaf  and  dumb  even  a tolerably 
correct  command  of  language  in  a school  of  such  a kind,  especially  a public  one,  intended  for  the  general  good, 
there  must  be  at  least  four  or  five  classes,  and  as  many  instructors.” 

“ Besides  it  would  be  unwise  to  suspend  the  fate  of  such  an  establishment  on  the  precarious  life  or  health 
of  an  individual.  Temporary  indisposition  may  occur.  The  occupation  is  an  exceedingly  laborious  one,  de- 
manding a great  deal  of  patience  and  perseverance.  Several  instructors  together  keep  alive  each  other’s  inte- 
rest, aid  each  other  in  difficulty,  make  new  discoveries,  or  invent  new  modes  of  instruction,  and  thus  give  life 
and  vigour  to  an  institution,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  under  a solitary  individual  (even  if  no  other  obstacles  exist- 
ed) would  soon  languish,  from  the  fact  that  human  nature  is  so  constituted  as  to  make  loneliness  in  any  difficult 
pursuit  soon  produce  irksomeness  and  irresolution.” 

“Our  views  and  plans  will  not  probably  be  duly  appreciated  except  by  those  who  are  at  the  pains  to  exa- 
mine the  subject  and  to  see  the  vast  difference  there  is  between  setting  up  a school  for  the  common  purposes  of 
instruction,  and  the  arduous  undertaking  of  introducing  an  art,  if  indeed  it  does  not  rather  deserve  the  name  of 
a science,  to  which  if  there  is  any  hope  of  success,  men  of  talents,  ingenuity  and  education,  must  devote  them- 
selves, of  finding  such  men,  of  inducing  them  to  engage  in  an  occupation  for  which  but  few  are  qualified,  and 
which  demands  great  sacrifices  of  time,  of  patience  and  of  labour,  and  of  training  up  too  these  very  instructors 
for  their  novel  employment.” 

After  this  decisive  testimony  of  a man  too  distinguished  to  render  needful  any  apology  for  the  length  of  the 
extracts,  I invite  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  department  of  instruction  for  deaf  mutes  is  made  peculiarly 
expensive  not  only  by  the  number  but  the  hind  of  teachers  who  should  be  employed.  It  is  a wise  and  settled 
policy  to  employ  hearing  and  speaking  men  for  teachers  in  preference  to  deaf  mules — men,  loo,  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion, enlarged  views,  and  much  practical  good  sense,  kind,  patient  and  persevering.  For  all  these  qualifications 
there  is  a perpetual  and  exhausting  call  in  the  profession  of  a deaf  mute  teacher.  Men,  who,  to  those  other 
qualifications  have,  by  the  labour  of  years,  added  a practical  knowledge  of  deaf  mute  instruction  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  of  high  estimation  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  attached.  They  possess  the  two  elements  of  value 
spoken  of  in  political  economy,  scarcity  and  demand — accordingly  their  services  command  a high  price,  and  are 
obtainable  on  no  other  terms,  often  not  even  on  those.  From  the  report  of  a northern  institution  now  before  me, 

I learn  that  her  directors  applied  to  several  institutions  in  this  country  for  a teacher,  and  eventually  sent  to  Eu- 
rope, but  all  without  success. 

The  paucity  of  our  pecuniary  resources  has  compelled  you  to  deny  the  principal  of  this  school  any 
assistance  except  that  of  deaf  mute  teachers.  A continuance  of  such  a restriction  will  inevitably  consign  the 
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Virginia  institution  to  a station  the  lowest  and  the  meanest  in  the  land.  We  afford  the  only  instance  known  to 
rne°where  the  principal  has  been  left  for  so  long  a time  unaided  by  a hearing  and  speaking  teacher.  The  injus- 
tice of  such  a state  of  things  to  those  whom  we  undertake  to  teach  is  most  manifest — the  danger  of  it  is  equally 
conspicuous.  Sickness  may  for  weeks  together  hinder  my  attendance  at  school.  I may  be  long  absent  on  a 
•urney  lor  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  Death,  or  some  other  cause,  may  create  a vacancy  in  the  office  of 
principal  which  it  may  require  months  to  fill,  and  yet,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  school  must  be  left 
the  whole  time  utterly  destitute  of  any  one  who  can,  understandingly,  properly  and  decorously  conduct  its  ope- 
rations. . 

These  facts  and  reasonings  evince  that  all  expectations  ol  placing  the  academical  department  of  the  Vir- 
ginia institution  for  deaf  mutes  on  a respectable  or  useful  foundation  must  be  abandoned,  unless  greater  pecu- 
niary facilities  than  we  at  present  enjoy  are  afforded  us.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  great  division  of  our 
duties  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  duty  of  giving  them  the  knowledge  of  some  handicraft  occupation.  Con- 
cerning the  importance  of  teaching  a trade  to  deaf  mutes  while  they  remain  with  us  there  cannot  be  two  opi- 
nions, especially  in  the  light  of  that  experience  which  has  proved  that  they  will  rarely  ever  learn  one  at  all  un- 
less taught  it  at  the  institution.  I have  already  incidentally  mentioned  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  indi- 
vidual himself  by  the  knowledge  and  pursuit  ol  some  trade.  The  benefits  conferred  upon  his  friends  and  upon 
the  community  are  no  less  conspicuous — upon  his  friends,  because  they  are  relieved  from  his  support,  and  they 
enjoy  the  reflected  pleasure  of  witnessing  his  happiness  and  prosperity — upon  the  community,  because  a quiet, 
orderly,  industrious  and  well  instructed  mechanic  is  a valuable  acquisition  to  any  community,  and  we  propose 
to  return  many  such  to  every  county  in  the  slate.  But  a handicraft  education  no  more  than  the  other  can  be 
given  them  without  expense.  The  contrary  might,  by  the  unreflecting,  be  supposed  true.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  shops  ought  even  to  be  a source  of  profit  to  the  institution.  But  the  ample  experience  of  other  institu- 
tions, and  the  disastrous  fate  of  the  numerous  manual  labour  schools  which  some  years  ago  sprung  up  in  all  parts 
of  our  country,  demonstrate  the  necessary  expensiveness  of  such  an  adjunct  to  schools.  The  shop  work  is  li- 
mited to  three  or  four  hours  each  day.  Many  of  the  pupils  are  mere  boys,  and  all,  at  the  outset,  are  raw  hands 
totally  unaccustomed  to  the  tools  which  they  are  called  upon  to  use,  and  soon  after  becoming  good  workmen 
they  leave  us  to  return  no  more,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  a new  set  of  ignorant  apprentices.  Meanwhile,  men  of 
high  qualifications,  both  moral  and  mechanical,  must  be  employed  as  superintendents  of  the  shops — men  who 
add  to  skill  and  aptness  to  teach,  a patient,  mild,  forbearing  but  resolute  temper.  Such  a superintendent  must 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  sign-language,  otherwise  he  can  in  no  way  give  to  his  pupils  those  explicit 
and  minute  directions  about  their  work  by  which  alone  his  skill  can  be  imparted  to  than.  Possessing  such  su- 
perintendents, it  is  suicidal  in  an  institution  to  forbear  giving  them  encouragement  to  remain  for  life  by  aflording 
them  an  ample  support  for  themselves  and  families.  This  only  wise  and  consistent  course  costs  money.  But 
men  of  inferior  qualifications  may,  by  mismanagement  and  neglect,  involve  the  institution  in  yet  greater  expense, 
and  at  the  same  time  wholly  defeat  the  grand  object  in  view,  to  give  our 'pupils  a Jirst  rate  handicraft  education. 
Such  an  education  is  required  by  our  pupils  because  it  is  valuable  in  itself,  and  because  it  is  needed  by  them  as 
a compensation  for  their  deafness.  In  the  race  of  competition,  deaf  mule  mechanics  stand  no  chance  of  winning 
the  day  against  those  who  can  hear  and  speak,  unless  their  peculiar  infirmity  is  overtopped  by  superior  skill, 
fidelity  and  industry.  No  master-mechanic  will  employ  a deaf  mule  journeymen  in  preference  to  one  who  has 
all  his  senses,  unless  the  superiority  of  the  former  is  most  manifest.  But  skill,  fidelity  and  industry  are  not 
plants  of  a natural  growth — neither  can  they  be  made  to  grow,  especially  in  the  soil  which  we  cultivate,  by  a 
rude  or  careless  hand.  Justice  to  our  pupils,  and  humanity  to  those  so  deeply  dependent  upon  our  sympathy 
and  assistance,  require  us  to  employ  the  choicest  means  within  our  reach  to  ailbrd  them  relict’,  although  such  a 
course  may  demand,  and  it  does  demand,  a more  than  ordinary  expenditure. 

To  pursue  a course  from  parsimonious  motives  which  we  know  assuredly  will  result  in  the  temporal  ruin 
of  our  pupils,  is  surely  a dereliction  from  those  elevated  duties  which  the  state  has  intrusted  to  our  performance. 

On  a subject  ot  so  much  importance  as  that  of  giving  a proper  mechanical  education  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 

I gladly  avail  myself  of  a letter  written  to  the  superintendent  of  our  shops  by  the  accomplished  principal  of  the 
New  York  institution.  In  such  matters  the  best  light  is  the  light  of  experience.  The  letter  is  in  answer  to  cer- 
tain inquiries  propounded  to  him  : 

1.  The  importance  of  the  shops. 

2.  How  far  the  shops  in  the  New  York  institution  have  been  able  to  support  themselves. 

3.  How  far  it  is  practicable  to  make  the  shops  support  themselves,  especially  in  their  infancy. 

“ Before  proceeding  to  answer  these  inquiries  1 would  observe,  that  the  establishing  of  trades  was  inci- 
dental in  the  system  of  education  provided  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  plan.  During  the  first  six  or  eight  years  of  the  early  history  of  this  institution,  and  also  the  one  at 
Hartford,  the  attempt  was  made  to  conduct  their  operations  without  any  provision  for  instruction  in  the  mechanic 
arts.  In  the  absence  of  any  prescribed  regulations,  and  a strict  supervision  which  it  was  difficult  to  establish, 
the  time  of  the  pupils  out  of  school  was  left  wholly  to  their  own  disposal.  The  results  were  unfortunate,  as  the 
records  ot  the  institutions  will  shew,  and  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  the  first  instructors.  Hence  the  system 
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of  manual  labour  which  now  so  generally  prevails,  grew  out  of  the  necessity,  in  part,  of  making  some  provision 
to  employ  the  time  of  the  pupils  out  of  school. 

“ In  looking  back  upon  the  history  of  that  period  it  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  the  importance  of  trades 
was  not  perceived  by  the  founders  and  incorporated  into  the  system  of  education.  Efforts,  and  vigorous  ones 
too,  were  made  to  provide  means  for  their  gratuitous  instruction,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
belong  to  families  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  sending  their  children  away  and  supporting  them  at 
an  institution.  Some  are  orphans,  and  others  who  have  parents  are  no  better  off  than  if  they  were,  so  far  as 
support  is  concerned.  The  deaf  and  dumb  can  no  more  live  by  their  wits  than  other  people.  They  must 
therefore  either  depend  upon  the  public  for  a maintenance,  or  by  their  own  industry  support  themselves.  But 
they  cannot  minister  to  their  own  wants  without  a knowledge  of  some  trade,  and  this  they  cannot  acquire  unless 
provision  is  made  for  their  instruction.  The  importance  then  of  making  this  provision  would  seem  to  have 
been  obvious. 

“ I know  not  that  I can  better  answer  your  inquiries,  especially  the  first  two,  than  by  giving  some  extracts 
chiefly  from  our  annual  reports,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  legislature.  In  the  eleventh  report  for  the 
year  1.829  the  trades  are  for  the  first  time  alluded  to  and  in  the  following  terms: 

“ In  the  selection  ot  employments  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  determine  what  is  best.  We  have  commenced 
with  tailoring  and  shoemaking  with  a design  to  have  all  the  clothing  and  shoes  for  the  pupils  made  in  the  in- 
stitution.” 

In  the  twelfth  report  of  the  next  year  the  following  occurs  : 

“Employment  of  the  pupils  out  of  school  has  been  a subject  of  solicitude  and  inquiry.  A portion  of  that 
time  must  necessarily  be  devoted  to  study,  and  yet  several  hours  in  the  day  would  still  be  consumed  in  idle- 
ness if  some  useful  occupation  for  the  pupils  were  not  provided.” 

“The  directors  are  satisfied  that  all  the  pupils  who  are  able  should  be  occupied  in  some  useful  employ- 
ment, when  not  engaged  in  study.” 

The  thirteenth  report  for  1831  holds  the  following  language: 

“In  the  mechanical  department  the  number  of  trades  has  not  been  increased,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
making  a selection  of  those  which  could  be  advantageously  prosecuted  without  loss  to  the  institution.  In  con- 
ducting those  already  introduced,  viz.  shoemaking  and  tailoring,  the  income  falls  short  by  a small  balance  of 
the  amount  of  expenditures.” 

“ The  directors  however  have  no  intention  of  abandoning  them,  for,  taken  independently  of  the  means  of  future 
support,  the  effect  which  manual  labour  has  upon  the  health  and  habits  outweighs  the  consideration  of  pecu- 
niary deficiency.” 

In  the  fourteenth  report  in  alluding  to  this  subject  the  following  passage  occurs  : 

“In  the  mechanical  department  the  number  of  occupations  submitted  to  the  choice  of  the  pupils  or  their 
friends  has  been  increased  by  adding  that  of  cabinetmaking,  and  the  several  branches  are  so  conducted  as 
nearly  to  sustain  themselves.” 

“The  benefits  resulting  from  manual  labour  are  immediate  as  well  as  prospective.  It  gives  vigour  to  the 
constitution,  elasticity  to  the  frame,  and  promotes  cheerfulness  and  good  feeling,  while  it  holds  out  the  certain 
prospect  of  future  support.  Experience  has  fully  demonstrated  the  fact  that  these  advantages  and  many  more 
are  realized  under  this  system,  which  at  the  same  time  has  proved  an  auxiliary  to  the  more  rapid  development 
of  intellect.” 

“The  secretary  of  state,  who  is  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  institution  in  all  its  de- 
partments, in  his  report  to  the  legislature  for  the  year  1S37,  holds  the  following  language  : 

“ One  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the  system  is  that  which,  by  teaching  each  pupil  a trade,  prepares  him 
for  supporting  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and  thus  render  him  independent  of  the  aid  of  his  friends 
and  the  public.  If  this  was  the  only  beneficial  result  of  the  system,  it  is  believed  that  it  would  amply  repay 
the  expenditure  upon  it.  A large  portion  of  the  pupils  are  of  families  in  extremely  indigent  circumstances,  and 
without  the  advantage  of  an  apprenticeship  in  some  useful  art  they  would  be  a burden  on  their  friends  or  the 
public  through  life  ; whereas  by  supporting  them  for  five  years  and  teaching  them  a trade,  they  not  only  become 
independent  of  the  aid  of  others,  but  the  community  exchanges  unprofitable  consumers  for  producers,  and  in  the 
end  is  perhaps  fully  repaid  the  expense  which  it  has  incurred  in  preparing  them  for  usefulness.  There  are  a 
few'  instances  in  which  pupils  instead  of  learning  a trade  are  employed  in  agricultural  occupations,  either  by 
their  own  desire  or  that  of  their  parents.” 

In  reference  to  this  subject  a committee  appointed  by  the  secretary  to  examine  the  institution  say — “ The  me- 
chanical education  forms  an  important  part  of  the  system,  and  the  attention  of  the  undersigned  was  particularly 
directed  to  that  interesting  department.  The  greater  number  of  the  pupils  are  either  poor  children  or  from  fami- 
lies in  moderate  circumstances.  These  on  leaving  the  institution  must  depend  upon  the  labour  of  their  own  hands 
for  support.  It  W'ould  be  cruel,  therefore,  to  send  them  away  without  receiving  such  a knowledge  of  some  handi- 
craft or  mechanic  art  as  would  enable  them  forthwith  to  procure  a subsistence.  Especially  is  this  a duly,  since 
by  giving  them  such  knowledge,  the  institution  is  at  the  same  time  placing  within  their  power,  if  enterprising 
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and  industrious,  the  means  of  rising  to  mechanical  respectability  and  ultimately  to  competence,  and  perhaps  to 
wealth.  Ilence  the  undersigned  were  gratified  to  find  that  on  entering  the  institution  the  pupils  or  their  friends 
have  the  choice  of  five  mechanical  employments,  the  art  and  mystery  of  either  of  which  will  be  taught  them — 
viz.  shoemaking,  tailoring,  cabinetmaking,  bookbindery  and  gardening.” 

I will  trouble  you  with  but  one  extract  more.  It  is  from  the  twenty-second  report  of  the  directors,  and 
is  as  follows  : “ The  department  of  manual  labour  continues  to  receive  the  same  attention  as  heretofore.” — “ The 
object  contemplated  in  establishing  trades  is  not  one  of  pecuniary  profit,  nor  is  it  expected  that  in  the  short  in- 
tervals of  time  devoted  to  their  acquisition  mere  boys  can  make  the  improvement  and  acquire  the  skill  of  those 
who  are  older  and  who  make  it  the  chief  end  of  pursuit.  The  most  that  is  designed,  is  to  turn  the  activity  pe- 
culiar to  children  to  a purpose  useful  to  themselves;  to  keep  them  from  scenes  of  mischief  and  danger;  to  form 
habits  of  order  and  industry,  and  enable  them  when  they  leave  the  institution,  with  some  slight  additional  in- 
struction in  their  respective  trades,  to  minister  to  their  own  wants  in  after  life.  It  would  be  pleasing  could  the 
earnings  of  the  shops  meet  their  expenses,  but  under  existing  circumstances,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  change, 
there  is  no  ground  for  such  an  expectation.” 

“ I might  make  quotations  from  papers  which  have  been  prepared  on  this  subject  almost  to  any  assignable 
extent,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  Indeed  the  extracts  above  given  have  already  increased  this  letter  to  an  incon- 
venient length.  From  the  preceding  you  will  see  that  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  a part  of  the  policy  of 
this  institution,  and  to  be  adhered  to  even  though  attended  wfith  a pecuniary  loss.  And  why  should  it  not  be? 
A knowledge  of  some  trade  is  as  essential  to  the  temporal  well  being  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  an  acquaintance 
with  alphabetical  language;  and  money  expended  in  teaching  the  one  is  as  well  laid  out,  in  my  judgment,  as  in 
imparting  instruction  in  the  other.  So  strong  is  this  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  directors  that  they  have  just 
erected  a larg(>  and  commodious  building  at  the  cost  of  nearly  S 0000  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mechanical 
department,  and  in  view  of  the  certainty  almost  that  its  revenues  will  not  meet  its  expenses.  The  book  binding 
can  be  carried  on  without  loss,  perhaps  at  a small  profit,  but  the  other  trades  are  a tax  upon  the  funds  of  the 
institution. 

“ To  your  third  inquiry  I know  not  what  answer  to  give — much  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  fore- 
man of  the  shop,  upon  the  kind  of  article  manufactured  and  the  facilities  which  exist  for  effecting  a sale.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  expecting  that  trades  can  be  carried  on  at  a pecuniary  profit  if 
there  should  exist  considerable  variety,  which  is  desirable  in  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  a 
preference  so  as  to  gratify  different  tastes. 

“ I am  happy  to  learn  that  you  have  made  so  successful  a beginning.  It  must  be  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
nary tact  displayed  in  the  management  of  your  shops  that  you  have,  without  the  aid  of  master  mechanics,  so 
far  outstripped  what  has  been,  in  this  respect,  the  experience  of  other  institutions.  I hope  you  may  meet  with 
the  encouragement  which  such  efforts  deserve.” 

It  is  needless  to  add  any  thing  to  such  explicit  testimony  respecting  the  topics  illustrated  in  the  foregoing 
letter.  And  I only  subjoin  a brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  those  shops  which  you  have  so  wisely  established 
in  connection  with  this  school.  A cabinetmaker’s  shop,  a bookbindery  and  a shoemaker’s  shop,  were  put 
into  operation  about  the  1st  of  January  1S42,  under  the  general  directions  of  the  able  and  accomplished  super- 
intendent whose  services  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure. 

G pupils  are  employed  in  the  cabinet  shop. 

5 “ “ “ bindery. 

3 “ “ “ shoe  shop. 

From  the  account  of  the  superintendent  appended  to  this  report,  it  appears  that  the  avails  of  the  shops 
have  exceeded  the  expenditures,  a result  gratifying  in  itself,  and  peculiarly  gratifying,  because  it  is  a result 
which  other  institutions  of  the  kind  have  never  been  able  to  compass  in  their  infancy,  and  seldom  have  ever 
compassed  at  all. 

You  will  perceive  that  up  to  the  close  of  that  account,  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  worth  of  work 
had  been  sold  from  the  shops.  Since  that  time  enough  has  been  disposed  of  to  increase  the  amount  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars.  I am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  the  pupils  have  been  taught  in  the  shops,  and  to  the  very  marked  and  even  surprising  improvement  per- 
ceivable in  their  work. 

Among  our  pressing  wants  the  want  of  suitable  buildings  is  very  prominent.  You,  gentlemen,  do  not  need 
to  be  informed  that  the  deaf  mute  department  has  had  assigned  to  its  use  a range  of  old  houses,  of  which  con- 
venience and  comfort  can,  with  no  propriety,  be  predicated.  They  afford  the  best  residence  which  can  at  present 
be  had  for  the  purpose  in  town,  and  here  we  must  abide,  until  the  building  intended  for  our  ultimate  occupa- 
tion is  completed.  To  you  it  belongs  to  lay  this  want  before  those  whose  province  it  is  to  see  it  supplied.  But 
the  evils  of  our  existing  domestic  arrangements  are  best  known  to  me  and  cannot  properly  be  passed  over  in 
silence  in  a communication  professing  to  make  known,  through  you  to  the  general  assembly,  some  of  our  most 
urgent  wants.  I need  not  dwell  upon  this  topic.  No  accumulation  of  words  can  make  a want  of  this  nature 
evident,  if  its  bare  exhibition  fails  to  illustrate  it.  But  there  are  evils  arising  from  other  privations  and  inci- 
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dentally  connected  with  this,  which  require  comment.  Our  present  number  of  pupils  is  twenty-six  and  they 
completely  fill  our  premises.  Our  present  annuity  does  not  allow  us  to  receive  any  additional  state  pupils. 
Our  restricted  quarters  and  our  paucity  of  instructors  forbid  our  adding  even  pay  pupils  to  our  number.  We 
are  therefore  debarred  the  advantage  of  admitting  to  our  school  even  those  whose  parents  are  able  to  defray 
their  expenses,  and  it  is  well  known  to  you  that  we  have  actually  declined  receiving  pupils  of  that  class. 

There  is  another  serious  evil  which  is  the  joint  effect  of  our  narrow  and  crowded  dwelling,  and  our  loo 
limited  number  of  teachers.  After  anxious  enquiry  and  deliberation,  entertained  for  nearly  thirty  years,  by  the 
wisest  and  most  judicious  friends  of  deaf  mute  instruction,  the  principle  is  considered  settled  in  this  country, 
that  no  hopes  of  enlarged  and  permanent  prosperity  can  be  cherished  in  behalf  of  any  deaf  mute  institution,  un- 
less more  than  one  state  is  engaged  in  the  support  of  it;  and  if  the  principle  is  correct  any  where,  it  is  espe- 
cially correct  in  the  southern  Atlantic  states,  where  the  population  is  so  comparatively  sparse.  When  an  institu- 
tion is  first  established  in  any  state,  a sufficiently  large  number  of  pupils  may  be  obtained  within  her  own  bor- 
ders, because  nearly  all  her  deaf  mutes  are  untaught;  but  with  the  lapse  of  a few  j’ears,  her  institution  must 
depend  for  pupils  upon  the  annual  increase  alone,  unless  she  can  resort  for  pupils  to  other  states  ; and  the  annual 
increase  bears  a very  small  proportion  indeed  to  the  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  any  given  state,  far  loo 
small  a proportion,  in  fact,  to  furnish  those  manifold  and  inappreciable  advantages  which  flow  from  the  assem- 
bling together  of  large  numbers  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  one  institution.  Hence  the  establishment  of  deaf  mute 
schools  in  each  of  the  states,  would  inevitably  result  in  the  deterioration  of  all,  and  the  extinction  of  most  of 
them.  Virginia  has  first  established  such  an  institution  in  the  south,  and  now  a proper  respect  to  the  prosperity 
of  her  experiment,  and  a due  regard  to  the  general  success  of  deaf  mute  instruction  on  southern  soil,  call  upon 
her  to  persuade  several  other  states,  that  have  not.  yet  founded  similar  schools,  to  unite  with  us  in  the  support  of 
this  institution,  by  sending  their  deaf  mute  beneficiaries  to  us  for  instruction.  Such  a course  is  greatly,  very 
greatly,  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  those  states,  while  to  join  in  building  up  a large  and  flourishing  institu- 
tion somewhere,  is  the  only  way  in  which  enlarged  and  valuable  benefits  can  be  made  to  redound  to  their  deaf 
and  dumb.  But  should  these  views,  which  are  unquestionably  sound  and  full  of  practical  wisdom,  actuate 
those  other  states,  and  should  the  Virginia  institution  be  honoured  by  being  selected  as  the  instrument  for  carry- 
ing out  their  benevolent  intentions  towards  their  deaf  and  dumb,  we  should,  under  existing  deficiencies,  be  com- 
pelled to  decline  receiving  their  beneficiaries,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  want  of  adequate  house  room  and 
buildings  adapted  to  our  purposes,  is  a want  common  to  this  department  and  the  blind.  But  should  the  offer  of 
foreign  beneficiaries,  or  an  increase  of  pupils  from  our  own  state,  make  a sudden  call  for  additional  teachers, 
this  department  would  suffer  alone.  A person  qualified  to  teach  at  all,  is  qualified  to  teach  the  blind,  and  thou- 
sands are  instantly  available  for  that  purpose  at  a moderate  compensation.  But  years  of  careful  and  laborious 
training  are  required  to  form  a teacher  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  As  a class,  such  teachers  are  few  in  number, 
and  all  of  them  are  under  existing  engagements,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  break  up.  Being  few  in  number  and 
their  services  in  very  active  demand,  those  services  command  very  high  salaries,  and  cannot  be  made  available 
to  us  unless  we  are  able  to  hold  out  to  them  still  higher  pecuniary  inducements.  Connected  as  we  are  with  a 
school  whose  wants  are  yet  totally  diverse  from  our  own,  there  is  imminent  danger  that  our  necessities  will  be 
measured  by  a rule  applicable  only  to  a blind  institution,  and  after  an  equal  appropriation  to  both,  the  inference 
be  drawn  that  our  w’ants  are  provided  for  when  its  necessities  only  are  supplied.  It  is  therefore  that  I have 
aimed  to  make  it  apparent  to  considerate  and  practical  minds,  how  preposterous  it  is  to  hope  for  success  in 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  face  of  such  formidable  and  unequalled  obstables,  unless  we  are  aided  by 
those  facilities  and  advantages  which  a more  than  ordinary  expenditure  of  money  can  alone  command.  I have 
aimed  to  shew  you  that  any  valuable  measure  of  success  requires  the  employment,  both  in  the  intellectual  and 
mechanical  departments  of  our  school,  of  the  best  qualified  and  most  skdful  instructors  ; requires  suitable  build- 
ings, furnished  with  full  and  complete  apparatus  for  teaching;  and  requires,  also,  the  assembling  together  of 
large  numbers  both  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  one  establishment.  An  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  not 
thus  supported,  must  necessarily  linger  on,  feeble,  puny  and  contemptible,  a disgrace  to  the  state  that  allows  it, 
and  productive  of  only  proportionate  benefit  to  the  class  of  unfortunates  whose  good  is  ostensibly  contemplated. 
The  benevolent  institutions  of  a state  are  the  jewels  of  a state,  which  she  should  be  able  proudly  to  exhibit  to 
her  visitors  from  other  states  and  other  countries.  But  every  humane,  intelligent  and  right-feeling  Virginian, 
would  blush  for  such  a feeble  and  inefficient  institution.  Justice,  humanity,  and  a proper  state  pride  forbid  that 
such  should  be  the  result  of  an  enterprise  so  nobly  undertaken  in  the  face  of  the  civilized  world. 

But  in  thus  urging  a liberal  endowment  of  the  Virginia  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  are  not  the 
advocates  of  extravagance  in  supporting  public  institutions.  We  hold  that  economy  is  a virtue  every  where, 
and  that  it  is  a 'prime  virtue  in  conducting  a public  institution  of  a charitable  nature.  But  penuriousness  and  eco- 
nomy are  by  no  means  convertible  terms  or  similar  things.  Of  the  two  methods  of  conducting  a deaf  mute  in- 
stitution, the  penurious  and  the  liberal  methods,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  liberal  method  is  also  the  most 
economical  And  it  is  so,  because  it  alone  secures  the  object  for  which  the  institution  is  established.  By  the  pe- 
nurious method  there  happens,  both  to  the  pupils  and  the  community,  an  almost  total  loss  of  the  time  and  mo- 
ney expended  in  the  enterprise.  But  by  the  liberal  method,  both  reap  a rich  and  full  reward,  the  pupils  in  ob- 
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• ■n«r  a complete  education,  the  community  at  large  by  reaping  the  negative  and  positive  advantages  of  that  edu- 
^'"otnvhen  those  pupils  return  into  its  bosom.  In  domestic  economy  and  in  personal  expenses,  there  can  be  no 
CaU°.I1.r  blunder  than  to  suppose  that  an  article  is  economical  merely  because  it  is  cheap.  But  sensible  people  some- 
umes”  fall  into  a mistake  in  regard  to  expenditures  for  public  institutions,  which  they  carefully  and  sagaciously 
avoid  in  private  matters. 

The  anxiety  felt  to  see  this  institution  placed  on  a respectable  and  useful  footing  is  almost  weekly  enhanced 
1 v the  necessity  imposed  upon  me  of  answering  in  the  negative  applications  for  admission  to  the  privileges  of 
the  school.  Many  of  these  negative  answers  are  rendered  more  painful  to  all  concerned  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  advanced  age  of  the  applicants  makes  their  present  disappointment,  in  all  probability,  a disappointment 
t,>r  life.  The  names  on  my  list  of  applications  are  sixty-five,  from  thirty-one  counties.  The  last  census  reports 
453  deaf  mutes  in  Virginia — a number  unquestionably  too  small,  but  at  least  that  number  are  dwelling  in  the 
state,  and  deducting  the  aged  and  the  very  young,  one  half  of  them  are  probably  fit  subjects  for  instruction, 
hut  in  so  indigent  circumstances  as  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  munificence  of  the  state  for  that  prospec- 


tive blessing. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  subjoined  list  of  pupils  you  will  perceive  that  the  whole  number  of  names  is  30  ; 
18  males  and  12  females.  2 have  died,  1 was  dismissed  for  incapacity,  and  1 is  temporarily  employed  as  a 
teacher.  The  present  number  of  our  pupils  is  therefore  2G ; of  these  4 are  pay  pupils,  and  1 is  a pay  pupil  in 
part,  thus  leaving  21  state  pupils. 

The  only  evidence  of  improvement  in  knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  pupils  which  we  can  give  to  those  who 
do  not  possess  an  opportunity  of  actual  inspection,  is  furnished  by  specimens  of  original  and  uncorrected  com- 
position. A few  such  specimens  are  submitted  to  the  eyes  of  the  general  assembly.  Happiness  and  content- 
ment abide  in  the  hearts  of  our  pupils,  and  their  deportment  has  at  all  times  been  such  as  to  do  them  much 
honour,  while  it  merits  the  warmest  approbation  of  the  board  of  visitors. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


JOS.  D.  TYLER,  Principal , 

Deaf  Mute  Department. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


Elizabeth  Baker, 
•Robert  M.  Foley, 
John  Stover, 

Silas  Long, 

Susan  VV.  Harwood, 
•Joseph  Cochrau,  > 
Robert  Cochran,  $ 
Mary  Jane  Grills, 
Susannah  James,  > 
Mary  James,  5 
Mary  Ann  Bailey,  \ 
Arthur  Bailey,  $ 
Ida  Schepner, 

John  Burgess, 
Richard  S.  Taylor, 


Pendleton  Co.  Va. 
Prince  William  Co.  Va. 
Augusta  Co.  Va. 

Henry  Co.  Va. 
Petersburg. 

Fauquier  Co.  Va. 

Montgomery  Co.  Va. 

Loudoun  Co.  Va. 

Albemarle  Co.  Va. 

Wheeling,  Va. 

Mercer  Co.  Va. 

King  William  Co.  Va. 


Thomas  J.  Brightwell, 
Daniel  M.  Albright, 
John  L.  Hipkins, 

Jane  Roads, 

Marshall  Butcher, 
Emily  E.  Franklin,  ) 
Agnes  S.  B.  Franklin,  £ 
M’Dowell  P.  Walker, 
Frances  H.  Skinner, 
William  F.  Gresham, 
James  Kernes, 

John  G.  Skelton, 

John  Meadows, 

Maria  E.  Broad  us, 
Thomas  H.  Tillinghast, 


Prince  Edward  Co.  Va. 
North  Carolina. 
Alexandria,  D.  C. 

Page  Co.  Va. 

Lewis  Co.  Va. 

Kanawha  Co.  Va. 

Rockbridge  Co.  Va. 
Norfolk. 

King  & Queen. 
Frederick  Co.  Va. 
Wood  Co.  Va. 

Mercer  Co.  Va. 
Jefferson  Co.  Va. 

North  Carolina. 


* Dead. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ORIGINAL  UNCORRECTED  COMPOSITIONS  BY  PUPILS  OF  THE  VIRGINIA 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


By  a young  lady  23  years  old , under  instruction  1 year  and  8 months,  vacations  being  deducted. 


Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Staunton,  November  17,  1842. 


My  dear  mother. 

I am  very  well.  I hope  that  you  and  all  are  well.  I have  sometime  to  write  to  you.  I 
often  think  about  you.  I am  so  long  before  1 hear  from  you  it  was  four  months  since  I heard  from  you — why 
did  you  not  write  to  me  ? It  was  very  delightful  to  get  a letter  from  my  dear  father.  It  was  very  acceptable 
but  1 am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you  now.  I believe  that  you  have  forgotten  me,  but  I have  not  forgotten 
you.  I never  saw  one  relation  since  I left  home.  I have  written  a letter  to  Missouri  to  my  cousin  F.  A,  but  I 
fear  that  he  could  not  get  it.  My  friends  told  me  that  they  will  write  to  me — when  I was  at  home,  by  they  do 
not  write  to  me,  but  believe  they  have  forgotten  me.  My  sister  P wrote  a letter  to  me  of  July  all  were  well, 
and  she  said  her  little  girl  is  very  pretty.  I wish  to  see  you  so  much  & all  my  brothers  & sisters.  If  I could 
go  to  see  you  and  my  friends  next,  time,  I have  a vacation,  I shall  be  very  happy.  I am  always  thinking  about 
you.  I hope  that  I can  be  with  you  one  day  and  talk  with  you.  How  does  my  grandmother  do  now  ? I hope 
that  my  brothers  will  be  good  boys  & love  God.  If  they  will  obey  my  dear  mother,  they  will  please  him  much. 
I often  think  that  I was  bad  & wild.  I did  so,  because  I was  ignorant.  I shall  not  do  so  again.  Mr.  Tyler 
preaches  to  us  on  ever}^  Sunday  and  I can  understand  it.  He  makes  signs  in  preaching.  God  is  very  kind  for  giv- 
ing me  ability  to  understand  it.  but  I went  into  many  churches  before  I came  to  school.  I could  not  know  any 
thing  about  Jesus  Christ,  I hear  that  many  persons  were  converted.  Do  my  friends  become  Christians  ? I wish 
to  bear,  have  they.  Mr.  Tyler  is  very  kind  to  me,  & I love  him  more  because  he  is  very  kind  to  all  the  deaf  & 
dumb  & many  deaf  & dumb  desire  to  come  to  the  Institution.  They  often  write  many  letters  to  Mr.  Tyler  & 
asked  him  to  let  them  come  to  school,  but  he  told  them  that  they  cannot  come  to  learn.  I suppose  that  they 
might  come  by  & by.  Sometimes  we  go  to  hotel  to  visit  Mr.  Tyler  & his  wife,  and  they  very  kind  to  us.  I 
am  fond  of  them.  Please  tell  me  about  my  cousins  or  friends.  I hope  that  my  little  brothers  go  to  a good 
school.  If  they  imitate  good  boys  make  me  very  happy  and  God  bless  them  but  1 fear  that  they  will  not  do  so. 
I remember  that  you  were  always  kind  to  me  when  I was  sick,  but  I troubled  you  often,  I stay  here  very  well 
& I am  thankful  to  God.  You  are  my  dear  mother.  I give  my  large  best  love  to  my  dear  father.  We  have 
moved  before  the  court  house.  It  was  very  trouble  in  moving.  I have  no  more  news  to  tell  you.  I send  my 
love  to  all  brothers  & sisters.  You  must  write  to  me  soon.  I waite  for  your  letter  so  long  time 


I am  your  affectionate  daughter — 


My  dear  brother  B — 

I am  going  to  write  a little  piece  letter  to  you  to  tell  that  I am  very  well  and  happy 
in  my  school,  I hope  that  I can  find  you  well.  I am  often  thinking  about  }mu  & all  ray  dear  little  brothers  & 
sisters  but  I wish  to  see  you  so  much  my  eyes  hurt  me.  You  must  not  forget  me.  If  you  forget  me,  I shall  be 
really  sorry.  You  shald  tell  brother  R to  write  to  me  I shall  write  a long  to  you  if  you  write  to  me  soon,  you 
must  tell  me  about  your  friends  you  must  love  my  kind  teacher  Mr.  Tyler  I wish  to  see  sister  Frances.  You 
must  do  good  to  my  dear  mother  & my  dear  father,  I love  all  the  pupils  very  much,  and  I am  happily  talking 
with  them. 


By  a young  man  18  years  old,  under  instruction  1 year  and  9 months. 

It  was  vacation.  I went  to  visit  my  friends  in  Alexandria  which  is  a pretty  town,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Potomac  River.  I am  a native  ot  Alexandria  which  stands  about  4 miles  from  Washington  City.  The 
people  of  Washington  are  more  populous  than  those  of  Alexandria  which  is  a large  town.  There  are  many 
wise  men  in  Washington  which  was  named  after  General  Washington.  1 have  often  seen  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton where  the  capitol  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a hill.  I also  saw  Mount  Vernon  which  is  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  residence  of  General  Washington.  I do  not  know  when  Alexandria  was  founded.  I do  not  forget 
General  George  Washington  who  was  once  President  of  the  United  Stales.  General  Washington  was  a native 
of  Westmoreland  Co  in  Virginia.  The  state  of  Virginia  is  larger  than  that  of  New.  York. 

Bonparte  was  an  ambitious  man  who  was  celebrated  as  a general.  He  wished  to  conquer  & rule  over  all 
other  nations.  He  was  as  bold  as  a lion.  He  loved  to  be  a warrior.  He  marched  with  a great  many  French 
soldiers  against  Moscow  which  is  a pretty  city.  The  people  of  Moscow  saw  the  French  soldiers  coming  towards 
Moscow  and  their  city  was  set  on  fire  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  They  escaped  from  them. 
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By  a boy  1G  years  old,  under  instruction  1 yeur  and  9 months. 

Geography  is  an  useful  study.  It  is  a description  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  a description  of  the 
world  with  its  inhabitants  and  productions.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  the  part  on  which  we  live.  It  is  di- 
vided into  water  & land.  Men  are  walking  about  the  earth.  I did  not  know  that  the}r  are  walking  about  the 
earth.  I did  not  know  that  the  earth  was  round. 

God  is  very  good  and  preserves  us  day  & night.  He  bless  you.  He  will  forgive  us  if  we  repent  & trust 
in  Christ  as  a savior.  He  gives  you  vegetables  & animals  for  food  He  gives  you  enough  to  eat  & drink.  We 
should  meditate  on  the  attributes  of  God.  It  is  important  for  us  to  meditate  on  God.  We  should  pray  to  God 
through  Christ  by  taking  good  care  of  us.  We  should  love  God  as  the  best  of  beings.  We  must  fear  God  who 
is  (rreat  and  terrible  and  can  destroy  both  soul  & body.  We  should  know  God  as  he  reveals  himself  in  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  tells  all  good  men  will  hereafter  rise  from  their  graves  again.  It  tells  us  to  be  humble.  It 
tells  us  not  to  be  proud.  It  tells  them  that  they  will  be  happy  in  heaven.  They  will  serve  and  will  always 
worship  God  with  joys.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  the  angels  always  sing  before  God  with  ceasless  joys  and  the 
joys  of  heaven  are  ceaseless. 

1 had  never  seen  Staunton  before  I came  here.  I had  never  heard  of  a savior  before  I came  here.  I was 
ignorant  of  reading  the  Bible.  I began  to  know  God  before  I came  here.  Before  I came  here  to  school,  I 
thought  the  earth  to  be  a Hat  body  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  & sky.  I was  ignorant  of  spelling  the  Al- 
phabet. I had  never  heard  that  God  forgave  us  if  we  repented  & trusted  in  Christ  as  a savior  before  1 came 
here.  1 had  never  known  that  God  caused  the  rain  & snow  & winds  & lightning  before  I came. 

Last  October  Mr.  T.  took  two  of  his  pupils  to  Lexington.  He  went  there  with  Miss  B & myself  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  exhibition  to  the  Synod.  We  left  Staunton  & went  there  in  a private  conveyance.  As 
soon  as  we  were  done,  we  left  Lexington  and  arrived  here.  We  were  glad  to  hear  that  some  people  were  be- 
coming Christians  in  Lexington.  We  hoped  that  they  became  Christians.  We  saw  the  scenery  about  Lexing- 
ton which  is  beautiful.  We  walked  the  circuit  of  Lexington  & found  the  scenery  beautiful  and  it  wras  very 
pleasant  this  autumn.  I am  thinking  of  it  when  I left  Lexington  I have  an  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  T teaches  the  deaf  & dumb.  He  makes  signs  and  then  the  deaf  Sc  dumb  write  on  the  slates.  He 
does  not  trouble  them  badly,  but  he  kindly  treats  them  very  well.  We  are  not  able  to  read  the  Bible  & other 
books  now,  but  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  read  them  by  & by.  He  is  glad  that  we  improve  in  writing  very 
much.  We  like  to  talk  with  each  other  as  friends.  He  is  very  much  pleased  with  them  who  behave  well  in 
this  institution. 


By  a Lady  39  years  old,  under  instruction  2 years  and  4 months. 

I am  going  to  write  what  I thought  before  I came  to  Staunton  to  school.  I am  very  happy  to  learn,  that  I 
may  read  the  Bible.  1 am  from  Loudoun  Co.  When  my  mother  lived,  1 was  always  fond  of  her.  When  I 
was  young,  I did  not  think  to  go  to  school,  because  I could  not  go  without  my  mother,  as  I loved  her  very  much. 
1 kept  her  always.  I had  never  asked  my  father  to  let  me  go  to  school,  because  1 did  not  know  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  pupils  could  read  and  write.  If  I had  known  it,  I might  have  requested  him  to  let  me  go  to  school. 
He  had  nine  children,  four  of  whom  were  deaf  and  dumb.  He  let  his  speaking  children  go  to  school,  but  he 
would  not  let  his  deaf  & dumb  children,  because  he  did  not  believe  that  the  deaf  & dumb  people  could  be 
educated.  My  mother  always  went  to  church.  Although  it  was  raining,  she  was  happy  to  go  there.  When  I 
was  a little  girl,  I thought  that  they  liked  to  visit  the  people  in  church,  but  1 was  mistaken.  Now  I understand 
that  they  went  to  church  to  listen  to  a clergyman  preaching  to  them  about  the  gospel  which  contains  doctrines. 
Before  l came  to  Staunton  to  school,  I did  not  know  that  Christ  came  to  the  earth  to  die  for  us  & that  we  had 
souls.  I often  looked  at  the  picture  of  Jesus  Christ  & pitied  him  very  much.  I thought  that  the  Jews  were  so 
wicked  that  they  killed  him.  My  mother  did  not  tell  me  about  Christ.  I suppose  that  she  did  not  know  how  to 
talk  with  me  by  signs,  but  I knew  about  God  pretty  well,  because  my  dear  father’s  negro  told  me  about  him, 
but  I said  to  her  that  I did  not  believe  it  & she  often  told  me  of  him  truly  & I wondered  that  God  was  so  great 
and  beneficent  to  us.  I went  into  a porch  every  evening  & leaned  on  my  hand,  meditating  on  the  kindness  of 
God  & looked  at  the  sky.  My  dear  brother  David  came  to  me  & asked  me  why  I went  into  the  porch  always. 
He  told  me  that  he  feared  that  I should  become  sick  by  dampness.  He  treated  me  kindly.  When  I wished 
to  ride,  he  would  let  me  ride  always  for  pleasure  and  also  my  dear  father  would  let  me.  They  died,  I greatly 
felt  sorry  for  them.  When  my  dear  mother  died,  I felt  so  sorry  that  1 did  not  eat  for  two  or  three  dajrs.  I did 
not  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  world  and  I thought  that  the  earth  was  as  flat  as  a table,  but  1 was 
mistaken,  because  my  friends  had  never  told  me  about  it,  when  I was  at  home.  Our  teacher  teaches  us  about 
the  world,  i am  often  surprised  to  hear  it  & I frequently  think  how  wisely  God  created  the  world.  I shall  re- 
member it  until  I come  home  & tell  my  deaf  & dumb  sister  about  it.  After  my  parents  died,  I heard  that  the 
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deaf  & dumb  pupils  were  educated  at  Philadelphia.  Soon  I desired  to  go  there  to  learn.  My  brother’s  wife 
wished  me  to  learn  the  books  & she  requested  her  husband  to  let  me  go  to  school.  So  he  wrote  a letter  to  the 
Principal  of  the  Deaf  & Dumb  Institution  at  Philadelphia  to  give  me  leave  to  go  there  to  learn,  but  he  would 
not  let  me  learn,  as  he  thought  that  I was  too  old  to  learn  & I was  disappointed  & was  sorry  for  it.  My  brother 
Aaron  wrote  him  again.  He  let  him  go  there.  He  studied  there  for  two  years.  He  said  he  liked  his  teachers 
very  much.  Some  years  after  I went  to  Point  Pleasant  with  my  niece  Mary.  I staid  there  three  years  when 
I returned  home  again.  My  brother  lived  in  Iowa  Territory.  He  thought  he  had  belter  return  home  to  see  his 
sisters.  He  said  to  me  that  he  heard  that  Virginia  had  just  established  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  & Dumb. 
He  wished  me  to  learn.  He  told  me  that  I must  go  to  school,  but  I would  not  go  there.  I said  I was  too  old 
to  learn  & he  often  told  me  that  I should  try  to  learn.  I told  him  that  I would  like  to  learn.  He  said  he  did 
not  know  when  he  would  come  to  Loudoun  Co.  from  Iowa  Territory,  because  it  was  too  far  to  come,  but  he 
came  there.  I suppose  that  God  guided  him  home  to  bring  me  to  Staunton  to  school  and  I often  think  I feel 
very  grateful  to  God  for  having  guided  me  to  school,  Three  years  ago.  I could  not  read  & write,  because  my  friends 
had  never  taught  me  words,  but  I really  knew  a few  words.  I asked  one  of  my  friends  to  write  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Tyler  & 
asked  him  if  he  would  let  me  come  here  to  school.  He  gave  me  leave  to  come  here  & I felt  glad  to  go  to  school. 
My  brother  brought  me  & my  sister  to  Staunton.  After  I had  arrived  here,  I could  not  understand  him  preaching  to 
me,  but  after  several  days,  1 was  delighted  to  understand  him.  I cannot  be  inattentive  to  him  because  I love  to  be 
attentive  to  him  preaching  to  us  about  the  works  of  God  & feel  thankful  to  him  forgiving  me  understanding.  He 
would  go  out  himself  if  he  should'  wish,  we  should  be  very  sorry  for  him,  but  we  hope  that  he  will  stay  here  to 
teach  the  deaf  mutes  forever.  I like  the  Board  of  Visitors  very  much.  They  are  very  kind  to  us.  We  believe  that 
those  who  are  very  rich,  should  give  some  money  to  the  Institution,  because  it  is  so  poor  that  the  deaf  & dumb 
people  cannot  come  to  the  Institution  to  learn.  We  pity  them  very  much.  The  Lord  has  given  others  prospe- 
rity that  they  may  send  the  deaf  mutes  to  school  to  attend  Mr.  Tyler  preaching  to  them  about  the  gospel.  They 
may  become  Christians.  God  may  be  pleased  to  see  them.  I hope  that  the  Virginia  Legislature  will  send  them 
to  school  by  & by.  I suppose  that  Mr.  Turner  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  teachers.  He  is  my  teacher.  We 
understand  him  fast.  He  explains  every  thing  to  us  very  well.  When  I am  not  here,  I shall  remember  our 

teachers  until  death.  I am  happy  to  stay  here.  Mr.  G.  Eskridge  & his  wife  kindly  treat  us.  I compose  mj'self. 

By  a young  Lady  19  years  old,  under  instruction  2 years  and  5 months. 

I often  think  about  God  and  thank  him.  I understand  how  to  read  the  Bible.  Before  I came  here,  I was 
ignorant  of  reading  books  at  home  near  Montgomery  county.  I had  no  idea  of  knowledge  before  I came  to  the 
Institution.  I did  not  know  that  America  was  a continent  before  I came  to  school.  I like  to  stay  here.  I am 

happy  to  study  my  books.  My  teacher  teaches  me.  I understand  how  to  write  and  improve  well.  We  are 

all  well  at  present.  The  scholars  removed  the  Institution  to  town  last  week.  I like  this  large  good  house  near 
the  court  house.  Many  gentlemen  often  enter  the  court  house.  They  are  busy.  Mr  Tyler  preaches  to  us  about 
the  gospel  every  day.  Two  years  the  scholars  made  furniture  which  was  fine.  Mr  Tyler  & two  scholars  went 
to  Lexington  & exhibited  to  the  Synod.  They  liked  to  visit  Lexington  which  is  very  handsome.  Many  men 
and  women  are  crazy.  A minister  baptized  some  people  ten  days  ago.  I wondered  at  the  Natural  Bridge  near 
Lexington  last  year.  I have  never  seen  a steamboat.  We  shall  have  no  school  on  Christmas  in  five  weeks. 
I am  not  sorry  to  stay  here.  A minister  preached  to  us  through  Mr  Tyler  three  weeks  ago.  As  Christ  was 
walking  along  the  sea  of  Galilee,  he  saw  two  men  casting  a net  into  the  sea  to  catch  some  fishes.  He  met 
them  and  told  them  to  follow  him.  So  they  left  the  net  and  followed  him.  I have  never  seen  Washington. 
Some  lazy  men  build  the  new  Institution  they  did  not  make  it  about  three  years.  The  gentlemen  & ladies  often 
come  & see  the  scholars  write  & improve  well.  It  is  pleasant.  I pity  that  the  new  pupils  are  ignorant,  they 
will  not  come  to  the  Institution  because  they  have  not  money  enough.  A minister  said  to  me  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils  could  learn. 

By  a young  man  19  years  old,  under  instruction  2 years  and  5 months. 

SO. 

He  is  so  anxious  to  hear  from  his  friends,  that  he  writes  again. 

That  horse  is  so  beautiful. 

I hear  his  friend  is  so  sick. 

I was  so  anxious  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday. 

I saw  the  roses  which  were  so  pretty. 

I am  sorry  that  my  father  is  so  sick. 

The  town  of  Staunton  is  not  so  handsome  as  that  of  Richmond. 

I was  so  anxious  to  come  to  school  last  year. 
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Jt  is  50  dark  that  I cannot  see  my  hand  before  me. 

It  is  50  cold  that  I cannot  ride  on  my  horse  which  is  pretty. 

I am  50  tired  that  I cannot  walk  in  the  held. 

He  is  s0  sick  diat  *ie  cannot  'n  l*ie  roa6- 

My  father  is  so  weak  that  he  cannot  run. 

He  said  to  me  that  he  saw  the  city  of  New  Haven  which  is  50  beautiful. 

I see  the  hospital  which  is  50  pleasantly  situated  on  the  hill. 

The  ears  of  a deer  are  not  so  long  as  those  of  a cow. 

I think  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  not  so  beautiful  as  that  of  New  Haven. 

He  will  be  so  kind  as  to  mend  my  pens. 

By  a young  man  2S  years  old  under  instruction  2 years  and  5 months. 

Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  & Dumb. 

I was  a native  of  the  Fauquier  to  live  near  Middleburg.  1 was  ignorant  before  I came  to  Staunton  to 
school.  I did  not  read  a book.  1 was  taught  & 1 began  to  study  the  book  and  improved.  I will  acquire  an 
education.  The  Deaf  Dumb  are  very  much  pleased  to  walk  with  each  other.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  walk 
in  the  country  for  exercise.  Two  years  ago  some  blind  pupils  and  deaf  and  dumb  went  with  some  gentlemen 
to  Richmond.  They  staid  there  for  two  days.  Many  gentlemen  & ladies  met  at  the  church  in  the  night.  The 
deaf  & dumb  pupils  were  exhibited  by  the  gentlemen  & ladies  who  sweetly  heard  sound  of  music  during  two 
hours.  They  left  the  church  for  home  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  The  pupils  staid  there  during  six  days  when 
they  left  the  city  to  go  into  the  steamboat  which  went  to  Norfolk.  They  went  from  the  river  to  an  inn.  They 
slept  in  all  the  night  & rose  from  the  bed.  They  washed  with  their  hands  before  breakfast.  They  breakfasted 
at  7 o clock.  Alter  they  went  to  the  room.  They  stopped  for  one  hour.  Some  gentlemen  wished  to  see  the 
ship  of  war.  They  went  with  five  deaf  & dumb  from  the  inn  to  go  in  a boat  which  went  to  the  ship  to  visit  it. 
They  examined  the  fine  large  ship.  They  went  from  it  through  the  city  of  Norfolk  which  is  very  beautiful. 
They  were  there  during  two  days.  Many  gentlemen  and  ladies  met  at  the  church  who  were  very  beautiful. 
The  pupils  were  exhibited.  They  heard  the  music.  I was  one  of  the  pupils.  I was  very  sick.  I staid  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  inn.  Some  gentlemen  went  with  the  pupils  from  Norfolk  to  Petersburg.  I was  abed  sick 
but  I was  better  during  three  weeks  when  the  gentleman  got  Richmond  with  me,  I staid  there  yesterday  in  the 
forenoon,  I was  very  much  pleased  to  walk  among  the  city  for  exercise.  1 wondered  that  Richmond  is  the  most 
beautiful  than  in  Staunton.  I staid  there  during  eight  days.  I asked  the  gentleman  that  I wished  to  see  the  state 
prison.  As  they  went  with  me  to  it  & visited  prisoners.  They  examined  many  of  them  working  goods.  I did 
not  like  goods.  They  went  out  of  the  state  prison  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  1 left  there  for  Staunton. 

By  a young  man  20  years  old  under  instruction  2 years  in  Ohio  and  8 months  here. 

I live  in  Hughes  river  Wood  Co.  Ya.  I am  a native  of  McKinney  settlement  Hughes  river  in  Va.  Our  house 
stands  about  half  a mile.  The  river  presents  handsome  scenery.  The  river  runs  into  the  Ohio  river  which  has  some 
branches  flowing  from  the  mountains  or  hills.  I looked  over  the  mountains  which  are  beautiful  with  a great  many 
trees  in  the  county  of  Wood.  1 have  frequently  seen  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  about  half  a mile  wide.  It  is  a very  beau- 
tiful river.  Steamboat  go  through  the  river.  I like  to  see  it  very  much.  My  uncle  Wm  McKinney  lives  the  nearest 
of  the  river.  He  told  me  that  he  likes  to  live  a little  near  the  river,  I often  went  across  the  river.  I like  to  live  near 
the  river.  I could  not  write  nor  read  before  I went  to  Columbus  to  school.  About  four  years  ago  I first  went  to 
Columbus  to  school.  I staid  two  years  at  school.  I left  Columbus  & returned  home.  I often  thought  of  com- 
ing here  to  be  educated  again.  I wished  to  come  to  school.  I like  Staunton  better  than  Columbus.  Colum- 
bus is  handsomer  than  Staunton.  The  city  of  Columbus  is  larger  than  that  of  Staunton.  The  governor  of 
Ohio  sent  Mr.  Hubbell  to  Hartford  to  learn  how  to  make  signs  for  the  deaf  mutes.  He  had  learned  how  to  teach 
for  the  deaf  & dumb.  He  left  Hartford  and  returned  to  Columbus.  The  Ohio  asylum  was  established  for  the 
deaf  mutes.  The  asylum  is  handsome.  About  thirteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Hubbell  first  taught  the  deaf  & dumb. 
He  has  been  teaching  since  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio  asylum.  I wish  to  see  him  again.  I have  talked 
with  him.  He  is  not  so  tall  as  I.  He  is  a fat  man.  I love  to  see  him.  I think  that  he  likes  to  teach  the  deaf  & 
dumb.  He  has  a very  good  character.  I have  talked  with  some  pupils  at  the  asylum.  I have  been  with  them 
about  the  county.  I liked  to  see  the  trees.  Columbus  is  situated  on  a plain.  They  are  in  good  health.  I wish 
to  see  Mr.  Hubbell  again.  I often  think  about  him.  In  a few  years,  Perhaps  I will  go  to  Columbus  again.  I 
wish  to  visit  the  pupils  of  the  asylum.  Columbus  is  improving  fast.  The  city  of  Columbus  is  situated  on  the 
^icoto  River.  The  river  is  very  beautiful.  Ohio  has  no  mountains.  The  state  is  hilly.  Last  year  the  month 

November  20th  I came  to  Staunton.  I like  to  go  to  school  very  much.  I came  through  the  mountains.  I 
wondered  at  them.  They  are  very  beautiful.  I know  that  God  created  them. 
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Last  vacation  I wished  to  go  to  Lexington  & the  Natural  Bridge,  I wished  to  visit  it.  I did  not  ride  on  a 
horse.  I liked  to  walk,  I arrived  at  Lexington  in  the  evening.  I staid  at  Mr.  John  Bowyer’s  house  a few  days. 
I like  to  see  him.  He  is  a kind  man  very  much.  I love  to  see  his  family.  I sometimes  talked  with  them.  I 
visited  the  Natural  Bridge.  It  over  Cedar  creek,  a small  stream  running  into  the  James  river  & is  about  200 
feet  in  depth.  The  creek  runs  through  the  bridge.  A huge  rock  is  thrown  across  the  chasm  at  the  top,  which 
is  60  feet  in  width.  It  is  covered  with  soil  & trees.  I looked  over  the  mountains  which  are  very  beautiful.  I 
love  to  look  at  them.  I felt  very  grateful  to  see  them.  I wondered  at  the  Natural  Bridge.  I know  that  God  cre- 
ated it.  I have  some  little  stones  from  it.  I left  it  & went  to  Staunton. 

By  a young  lady  19  years  old , under  instruction  2 years  and  5 months. 


My  dear  friend 

I am  going  to  write  a letter  to  you.  I am  very  well,  I hope  that  you  are  all  well.  I am 
sorry  that  I have  not  heard  from  you  for  a long  time.  I hope  that  you  will  be  glad  to  get  this  letter.  1 was  sorry 

that  I came  without  you,  because  I loved  you  & your  daughter  L.  B very  much.  I often  think  of  you  & her. 

I hope  that  Mr.  E.  D & his  wife  are  well.  Give  my  love  to  her  & my  respects  to  him.  Give  my  best  love  to 
Miss  L.  B.  and  Miss  L.  D.  I wish  you  to  tell  me  Mr  R & Miss  L.  B.  You  must  not  tell  him.  Have  you  ever 

written  to  Mrs  A.  E.  L in  Kentucky  ? I send  my  best  love  to  her  & my  respects  to  Mr  L.  . Mr  H & his  wife 

C.  H.  went  to  New  York  some  weeks  ago.  Miss  S invited  Mr  T.  & Miss  S.  W.  H to  her  wedding  a few  weeks 
ago.  Mr  L and  Miss  S.  S were  married.  Mr  T preaches  to  us  about  God  every  morning.  We  understand 
him.  I like  to  be  taught  by  my  teacher.  I am  very  much  pleased  with  this  school.  Mr  T & a deaf  & dumb 
boy  & I went  to  Lexington  to  make  an  exhibition  to  the  Synod,  I was  very  much  pleased  with  Lexington  which 
is  handsome.  The  Institution  has  been  removed  to  a building  near  the  Court  House.  I like  to  learn  geogra- 
phy, I study  it  every  night.  & I love  to  read  the  Bible.  I seldom  visit  Mrs  McC,  Miss  V.  C went  to  Alabama 
last  October.  Miss.  L.  S came  to  see  me  two  weeks  ago.  I have  not  been  to  visit  her,  but  I am  going  to  visit 
her.  Let  Miss  L.  B read  this  letter.  Give  my  respects  to  your  husband.  Give  my  love  to  Mrs  N.  You  must 
write  to  me  soon. 

I remain  your  affectionate  friend 

E.  B. 


STATEMENT  exhibiting  the  Financial  Condition  of  the  Mechanical  Department  of  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 


To  cash  paid  for  tools  of  shoeshop, 


To 

do. 

for  tools  of  cabinetshop, 

To 

do. 

for  tools  of  bookbindery, 

To 

do. 

for  materials,  &c.  of  shoeshop, 

To 

do. 

for  materials,  &c.  of  cabinetshop, 

To 

do. 

for  materials,  &l c.  of  bookbindery, 

To 

do. 

for  patent  right  of  spring  bed, 

To 

do. 

for  salary  of  superintendent, 

To 

wages  of 

journeyman,  due  October  1st, 

Dr. 


13 

494 

302 

38| 

161 

334 

233 

68f 

397 

084 

315 

834 

50 

00 

444 

00 

93 

50 

2,011  324 


By  tools  on  hand  October  1st,  1842, 

By  materials  on  hand  October  1st,  1842, 

By  work  sold  in  shoeshop  up  to  Oct’r  1,  1842, 
By  do.  in  cabinetshop  do. 

By  do.  in  bookbindery,  do. 

By  work  on  hand  completed, 

By  do.  partly  done,  - 


Deduct  for  tools  made  in  the  shops  for  themselves, 


By  work  done  by  girls  under  the  matron’s  super- 
intendence, - 


Cr. 

6 03  88J 
361  32 J 
165  624 

411  13“ 


241 

75 

253 

06J 

125 

374 

2,162 

14f 

, 131 

75 

2,030 

39£ 

267 

221 

8 2,297 

62 

Amount  due  by  the  shops  Oct’r  1,  1842, 

which  is  charged  to  the  shops  above,  292  90 
To  balance  which,  the  shops  have  debts 

due  and  work  on  hand  to  the  amount  of  $ 537  46 


I certify  that  the  above  is  a true  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  shops  of  the  deaf  mute  department  of  the 
“ Virginia  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind,”  as  presented  by  William  D.  Cooke  to  the  board 
of  visitors,  on  the  4th  day  of  October  1842,  and  received  by  them,  and  which  was  supported  by  full  and  detailed  accounts, 
accompanying  the  above  statements. 

NICH.  C.  KINNEY,  Sec’y. 
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REPORT  of  the  principal  of  the  blind  department. 


To  the  President  and  Visitors  of  the  Virginia  Institution 

for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind: 


Gentlemen, 


I gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  assure  you  in  this,  my  third  annual  report,  that  the 
ultimate  success  of  our  institution  is  now  beyond  all  doubt.  The  obstacles  which  impeded  its  infancy  have 
been  encountered  and  overcome,  and  hardly  a mail  arrives  without  bringing  some  evidence  that  for  the  future 
the  institution  can  rely  upon  the  active  exertions  of  the  enlightened  and  benevolent. 

The  well  known  object  of  this  institution  is  to  rescue  an  unfortunate  class  of  beings  from  the  helplessness 
and  misery  generally  attendant  upon  their  condition.  By  the  cultivation  of  the  other  powers,  to  supply  as  far 
as  may  be,  the  deprivation  of  sight;  by  education  to  furnish  means  of  mental  and  bodily  activity,  and  thus 
to  raise  the  blind  to  the  level  of  other  men;  to  make  them  not  only  happy  but  useful  members  of  society.  To 
obtain  this  exalted  object  their  education  must  be  eminently  practical  and  thorough  ; for,  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  seeing,  the  blind  man  must  possess  greater  attainments,  greater  perseverance  and  greater  industry.  In 
regulating  the  studies  and  employments  of  the  pupils,  I regard  mainly  therefore  the  position  which  they  are  likely 
to  occupy  in  society ; but  I endeavour  so  to  regulate  their  moral  education  that  when  they  leave  us  they  may 
enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  their  fellow  citizens,  in  whatever  sphere  they  may  be  placed. 

Idleness  is,  peculiarly  to  the  blind,  a frequent  source  of  unhappiness.  The  following  table  may  be  inte- 
resting by  shewing  in  what  manner  we  guard  against  it,  and  the  regular  duties  of  each  day  during  the  winter: 

We  rise  at  G o’clock. 

I before  7,  morning  devotion,  the  pupils  by  turns  reading  aloud  a chapter  of  the  Bible. 

At  7 o’clock,  breakfast. 

From  8 to  9,  the  girls  read,  the  boys  receive  instruction  in  arithmetic. 

From  9 to  10,  the  boys  read  and  the  girls  receive  instruction  in  arithmetic. 

From  10  to  1 U A,  English  grammar  for  the  male  pupils;  exercise  on  the  different  maps  for  the  females. 

Recess,  half  an  hour. 

From  11  to  12,  music  for  the  males;  writing  for  the  females. 

From  12  to  1,  P.  M.,  singing. 

Dinner  at  1 o’clock. 

From  2 to  3,  French  for  the  female  and  some  of  the  younger  male  pupils;  manual  labour  for  the  other  pupils. 

From  3 to  4,  they  all  work. 

From  4 to  5,  geography. 

From  5 to  G,  recreation. 

Supper  at  6 o’clock. 

From  7 to  8,  universal  history. 

From  8 to  9,  the  older  pupils  practice  on  their  respective  instruments  ; the  younger  retire  to  rest. 

During  all  this  time  the  professor  of  music,  when  not  engaged  with  the  orchestra,  the  band,  or  the  choir, 
gives  private  instruction  on  the  piano,  or  superintends  the  practising  on  that  instrument,  and  the  female  pupils 
are  required  to  bring  their  knitting,  &c.  in  all  the  lessons  where  their  hands  are  not  otherwise  engaged.  This 
schedule  may  seem  severe,  but  it  is  not  found  to  be  so  in  practice,  for  by  alternating  study  with  music,  and  by 
frequent  recesses,  different  faculties  of  the  mind  are  called  into  operation  in  succession,  and  the  pupils  are  not 
so  much  fatigued  as  if  they  were  kept  seated  on  school-benches  for  six  hours  with  but  one  intermission. 

The  proffciency  which  our  pupils  have  made  in  these  different  branches  will  upon  examination  be  found  to 
be  as  follows:  the  first  class  in  arithmetic  will  solve  almost  any  question  which  may  be  found  in  the  common 
school  arithmetics.  The  members  of  the  first  grammar  class  will  parse  correctly  any  common  English  sentence. 
The  upper  classes  are  well  acquainted  with  the  maps  of  their  own  state  and  of  the  United  States,  also  with  the 
globe,  and  have  a general  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  other  countries.  The  members  of  the  French  class 
have  a perfect  knowledge  of  about  one-half  of  the  French  verbs,  and  have  committed  to  memory  a variety  of 
phrases.  All  the  pupils  are  acquainted  with  the  most  important  and  interesting  facts  of  universal  history 
from  the  creation  to  the  French  revolution.  Reading  has  become  to  most  of  our  pupils  a vehicle  of  know- 
ledge, and  nothing  but  the  want  of  the  proper  school  books  prevents  us  from  availing  ourselves  of  this  proficiency 
to  great  advantage.  This  want  of  books  is  so  severely  felt  in  our  school  that  I think  it  my  duty  to  submit  to 
the  board  the  expediency  of  asking  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  a special  appropriation  for  that  subject.  Ex- 
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perience  has  fully  proved  that  the  printing  press  may  be  made  almost  as  useful  to  those  to  whom  the  sense  ot 
touch  conveys  information  as  to  those  who  receive  it  by  means  of  the  eye,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  duty 
of  every  institution  to  assist  in  printing  for  the  blind  the  most  important  books.  All  that  can  be  done  by  all  the 
institutions  of  this  country  will  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  blind  but  an  exceedingly  limited  portion  of  the  great 
mass  of  knowledge  which  the  printing  press  lays  open  to  those  whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  sight.  That 
portion  however,  if  selected  with  ordinary  care  and  judgment,  will  be  of  infinite  value  to  the  blind  ot  the  state, 
for  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  books  will  not  be  restricted  to  the  pupils  in  our  school,  they  will  be 
extended  to  the  very  large  number  of  our  blind  fellow  citizens  who  from  age  or  other  circumstances  are  unable 
to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  instruction  except  at  their  homes. 

I believe  that  $1500  would  enable  us  to  buy  the  press  (Ruggle’s  large  printing  press  for  the  blind),  type, 
etc.,  and  stationery  enough  to  print  several  works.  If,  in  Philadelphia,  two  gentlemen  (Nathan  Dunn  and  Edw. 
Coleman)  could  come  forward  and  undertake  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  outfit  for  printing  for  the  blind  in  that 
city,  and  if  the  ladies  in  Boston  could  imitate  the  example  there,  surely  the  institution  of  a state  like  Virginia 
will  not  be  allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  the  necessary  funds. 

Under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Graham  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  music  has  been  highly  creditable.  I 
believe  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  blind  to  devote  a portion  of  their  time  to  a thorough  course  of 
instruction  in  this  science.  Its  utility  has  been  acknowledged  wherever  their  instruction  has  been  attempted. 
It  has  furnished  hundreds  of  blind  persons  with  the  means  of  earning  their  livelihood,  and  as  a source  of  recrea- 
tion and  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  sight,  its  value  is  not  likely  to  be  overrated.  The  means  of  instruc- 
tion in  music  have  been  considerably  increased  during  the  past  year.  The  Virginia  institution  presents  now  to 
its  pupils  an  advantage  which  the  pupils  of  few'  other  institutions  enjoy,  that  of  instruction  both  on  string  and 
wind  instruments.  I feel  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  inform  the  board  that  this  increase  of  the  means  of  im- 
provement has  been  followed  by  a corresponding  advance  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Our  orchestra  consists 
at  present  of  15  instruments,  viz:  First  violin,  3;  second  do.,  3;  tenor  do.,  1;  violincella,  1 ; double-bass,  1; 

flute,  1;  clarionet,  2;  French  horns,  2;  ophiclide,  1.  Our  military  band  consists  of  16  instruments,  viz:  Oc- 

tave flutes,  2;  clarionet,  4;  French  horns,  2;  corna-trumpet,  1;  tromboue,  1;  ophiclide,  1;  triangle,  1;  cym- 
bals, 1;  bass-drum,  1.  Two  males  and  eleven  females  receive  instruction  on  the  piano-forte;  they  keep  our 
two  instruments  in  almost  continual  action  from  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  till  9 o’clock  at  night.  The  more 
advanced  pupils  teach  the  beginners,  and  thus  assist  Mr.  Graham  materially,  while  they  themselves  acquire  the 
valuable  art  of  teaching.  All  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  singing,  and  the  choir  is  improving  rapidly.  A 
thorough  bass  class  has  been  organized  this  session,  and  its  members  will  soon  be  required  to  play  the  piano  and 
lead  the  singing  in  our  morning  and  evening  devotions. 

Our  infant  manufactures  continue  to  receive  from  me  the  careful  attention  to  which  they  are  so  justly  enti- 
tled. The  statement  of  their  financial  condition  which  I submitted  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
shewed  that  hitherto  they  have  more  than  defrayed  their  own  current  expenses,  including  the  salary  of  the 
teacher,  and  I am  led  to  believe  that  they  will  realize  this  year  a still  handsomer  profit.  It  is  thus  demonstrated 
that  valuable  trades  may  be  given  to  blind  pupils  of  different  ages,  capacities,  and  stages  of  advancement,  with- 
out exhausting  the  funds  of  the  institution,  and  this  whilst  two-thirds  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  musical  and 
literary  instruction,  and  during  a most  disastrous  year  to  the  very  manufactures  produced. 

The  female  pupils  have  been  occupied  in  a variety  of  fancy  handicraft;  they  are  taught  to  sew,  knit,  braid, 
etc.,  and  appear  very  fond  of  their  work.  I was  authorized  by  a resolution  of  your  board,  at  your  last  annual 
meeting,  to  consolidate  the  nett  profits  which  the  work  yields  annually  into  a fund,  out  of  which  every  female 
pupil,  who  receives  a regular  and  honourable  discharge,  shall  receive  a sum  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  she 
has  been  in  the  institution.  This  fund  amounts  now  (Nov.  25th,  1842)  to  $ 123  33,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I request  your  attention  to  the  general  results  of  our  accounts  for  the  last 
fiscal  year.  They  clearly  shew  that  with  $5000  this  department  can  and  does  support  25  pupils  ; that  there- 
fore every  pupil  costs  us  on  an  average  $ 200.  This  result  challenges  a comparison  with  that  obtained  by  the  best 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  as  you  will  see  by  the  following  estimate  extracted  from  the  fifth  annual 
report  of  the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  : “Applying  these  data  (the  actual  ex- 

penditures of  former  years)  to  the  present  scale  of  expenditure  in  the  institution,  on  an  estimate  of  50  pupils, 
and  adding  the  increase  known  to  exist  in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  we  will  find  that  the  amount  required 
for  instruction  will  be  $ 5000  per  annum.  We  suppose  the  sum  needed  for  50  pupils  will  not  exceed  $ 10,000  per 
annum,  for  support,  clothing,  and  the  necessary  supply  of  furniture  for  their  accommodation.  We  thus  obtain 
the  sum  of  $ 15,000  per  annum  as  the  amount  required  for  instruction  and  support  ( making  the  average  cost  of  each 

pupil  $ 300) In  coming  to  the  foregoing  result,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  estimated  expenditure  is  put  down 

at  too  large  a sum,  particularly  for  the  support  of  pupils  and  other  house  expenses;  but  it  will  be  perceived  that 
it  is  based  on  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  institution  when  its  domestic  economy  was  under  the  strict  super- 
vision of  private  interest,  and  when  the  sum  paid  per  head  to  the  matron  was  found  too  low  to  enable  her  to 
continue  it  on  that  footing.”  The  board  of  managers  of  the  same  institution  adds  to  this  statement  the  follow- 
ing note  : “ Since  this  estimate  was  made,  we  regret  to  remark  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  expendi- 
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tures  can  be  less  than  here  stated,  and  will  most  probably  exceed  it.”  When  I reflect  that  this  estimate  was 
made  bv  gentlemen  who  had  live  years  experience  in  the  management  of  the  institution — who,  for  the  most 
oart  were  then  and  had  been  for  a long  time  managers  of  various  other  public  institutions,  and  had  thus  become 
good*  practical  judges  of  what  the  household  expenditures  of  any  institution  should  be — who  had  50  pupils  while 
we  have  only  25,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  larger  the  number  of  pupils  the  smaller  is  the  average  cost  of 

eacj1 vvho  had  no  house-rent  to  pay — who  occupied  buildings  which  had  been  erected  with  a due  reference  to 

economy  of  fuel,  etc. — I am  at  a loss  how  to  account  for  the  contrast  in  our  favour.  It  certainly  speaks  volumes 
in  favour  of  our  location,  and  the  excellent  management  of  our  steward  and  matron. 

Allow  me  to  express  here  my  warm  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  all  the  officers  who  assist  me  in  this 
department,  have  discharged  their  respective  duties  during  the  year.  I cannot  too  strongly  commend  to  your  board 
the  zeal  and  the  ability  which  they  have  evinced. 

In  conclusion,  I must  express  my  confidence  that,  as  our  institution  is  more  thoroughly  known,  and  as  the 
blessings  it  is  diffusing  are  more  plainly  seen,  the  firmer  will  be  its  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  community,  and 
the  surer  will  it  be  of  retaining  them.  The  institution  has  been  in  operation  less  than  three  years  ; most  of  our  pu- 
pils have  entered  within  two  years;  of  course  it  is  not  yet  time  to  witness  the  full  effects  of  instruction  upon 
them.  Much,  however,  has  already  been  done,  and  I feel  gratified  and  happy  when  I see  the  favourable  change 
that  has  already  taken  place;  when  I see  how  intelligent,  sprightly  and  really  elevated  in  mind  our  pupils  are, 
in  comparison  with  what  they  once  were,  and  in  comparison  with  blind  persons  who  have  been  neglected.  If 
the  institution  had  done  nothing  more  than  impart  so  much  knowledge,  and  consequently  happiness  to  its  inte- 
teresting  inmates,  as  it  has,  I should  feel  that  it  has  done  much  good.  But  more  than  this  has  been  done,  and 
every  year’s  experience  convinces  me  that  the  great  object,  that  of  qualifying  the  blind  for  usefulness  and  inde- 
pendence, will  soon  be  attained. 


J.  G.  M.  MERILLAT, 

Principal  of  the  Blind  Department. 


List  of  Pupils  in  the  Blind  Department  of  the  Virginia  Institution  for 

of  the  Blind. 


the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 


Minerva  A.  Wooddy, 
Jane  E.  A.  Womack, 
Michael  W.  Wallace, 
1’ha‘be  A.  Looker, 
Elizabeth  R.  Anderson, 
Samuel  Ralston, 

John  Milton  Allison, 
Elizabeth  A.  Fitzwilson, 
John  Luther  Bramham, 
Daniel  Nicoll, 

Julia  A.  Sipe, 

Cyrus  Carson, 

Burgess  Carper, 


Richmond  city. 
Petersburg. 
Albemarle  county. 
Rockingham  county. 
Greenbrier  county. 
Rockingham  county. 
Frederick  county. 
Richmond  city. 
Louisa  county. 

Ohio  county. 
Rockingham  county. 
Rockbridge  county. 
Randolph  county. 


James  Madison  Flournoy, 

Mary  K.  Irving, 

Sarah  I.  Nash, 

Virginia  P.  Carder, 

Mary  Margaretta  Fullwciler, 
Wm.  A.  Magan, 

Martha  Catharine  Magan, 

John  Henry  Lashhorne, 

Wm.  D.  Nunnalley, 

Henry  Taylor  Nunnalley, 
James  Warden  Lovett, 
Lafayette  Washington  Godwin, 


Chesterfield  county. 
Buckingham  county. 
Madison  county. 
Tagc  county. 
Augusta  county. 
Nelson  county, 
do. 

Berkeley  county. 
Prince  Edward  co. 
do. 

Norfolk  borough. 
Nansemond  county. 


Number  of  pupils  25. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  DAVID  W.  PATTESON,  LATE  TREASURER. 

David  W.  Patteson,  &c.  To  the  Virginia  Institution , 

Dr. 

1841.  September  30 — To  amount  balance  due  per  statement  rendered, 
October  22 — To  interest  on  $ 5,267  04,  to  date, 

5,359  20 
19  31 

Then  received  on  account,  ... 

5,378  51 
600  00 

December  20 — To  interest  to  date,  - 

4,778  51 
47  00 

Then  received  on  account,  - 

4,825  51 
400  00 

1842.  May  7 — Interest  to  date,  - 

4,425  51 
101  79 

Then  received  on  account,  - 

4,527  30 
300  00 

July  4 — Interest  to  this  date,  - 

4,227  30 
40  86 

Then  received,  - 

4,268  16 
590  00 

September  30 — Interest  to  this  date,  - 

3,678  16 
53  96 

Balance  due,  - 

- $3,732  12 

E.  E. 

6 


ALEXANDER  S.  HALL,  TreasW. 
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ON  BUILDING  ACCOUNT. 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  of  the  Blind, 

O ** 


In  account  with  Alexander  S. 

Hall, 

Treasurer , 

DR. 

1 — Nov’r 

1 

To  cash  paid  Th.  R.  Blackburn, 

25  00 

10, 

o 

do. 

J.  Givens  Fulton, 

_ 

• 

- 

66  85 

3 

do. 

ditto, 

_ 

- 

- 

18  46 

17, 

4 

do. 

Jacob  Staubus, 

- 

- 

- 

218  40 

5 

do. 

ditto, 

- 

_ 

- 

54  84 

24, 

6 

do. 

Samuel  Hunter, 

- 

- 

22  32 

7 

do. 

ditto, 

- 

- 

- 

179  32 

8 

do. 

George  Michael, 

- 

_ 

- 

36  46 

9 

do. 

John  F.  Smith, 

- 

• 

- 

25  00 

10 

do. 

Martin  Fulcher, 

• 

• 

1 50 

Dec’r  9, 

11 

do. 

John  F.  Smith, 

• 

_ 

_ 

50  00 

! — Jan’y  7, 

12 

do. 

Benjamin  Crawford, 

- 

• 

- 

44  70 

11, 

13 

do. 

William  Donoho, 

- 

- 

5 00 

12, 

14 

do. 

William  Donoho, 

- 

. 

- 

46  55 

15, 

15 

do. 

John  F.  Smith, 

- 

- 

25  00 

Feb’y  11, 

16 

do. 

same, 

- 

- 

- 

25  00 

15,  17  & 

18 

do. 

Dr.  E.  Berkeley  & Co. 

- 

- 

- 

27  88 

oi 

19 

do. 

Martin  Miller, 

- 

- 

- 

96  14 

March  5, 

20 

do. 

George  Michael, 

- 

- 

- 

9 10 

April  4, 

21 

do. 

William  W.  Donaghe, 

- 

- 

- 

60  73 

oo 

A* 

do. 

Samuel  Hunter, 

- 

- 

- 

36  90 

12, 

23 

do. 

John  F.  Smith, 

- 

- 

- 

50  00 

26, 

24 

do. 

Peter  Crickerd, 

- 

- 

- 

6 00 

30, 

25 

do. 

William  Craig, 

- 

- 

- 

6 75 

June  4, 

26 

do. 

John  F.  Smith, 

- 

- 

- 

25  00 

27 

do. 

William  Craig, 

- 

- 

- 

2 50 

10, 

28 

do. 

John  F.  Smith, 

- 

- 

- 

25  00 

3, 

29 

do. 

Francis  M.  Goolsby, 

- 

- 

- 

1,000  00 

July  18, 

30 

do. 

Benjamin  Fuller, 

- 

- 

- 

17  00 

11, 

31 

do. 

J.  Givens  Fulton, 

- 

- 

- 

174  80 

o, 

32 

do. 

John  F.  Smith, 

- 

- 

- 

25  00 

33 

do. 

Ro.  G.  Bickle, 

- 

- 

- 

1 00 

25, 

34 

do. 

James  Hunter  esq. 

- 

- 

- 

180  00 

35 

do. 

James  Lessly, 

- 

- 

- 

20  43 

26, 

36 

do. 

Jacob  Staubus, 

- 

- 

- 

14  00 

28, 

37 

do. 

Christian  Staubus, 

- 

- 

- 

86  02 

Aug.  4, 

3S 

do. 

Benjamin  F.  Points, 

- 

- 

- 

75  00 

10, 

39 

do. 

John  F.  Smith, 

- 

- 

- 

25  00 

16, 

40 

do. 

Benjamin  F.  Points, 

- 

- 

- 

750  00 

23, 

41 

do. 

William  Craig  esq. 

- 

- 

- 

118  44 

oo 

42 

do. 

Benjamin  Fuller, 

- 

- 

- 

117  44 

23, 

43 

do. 

James  Hunter, 

- 

- 

- 

91  90 

44 

do. 

Benjamin  Crawford  esq. 

- 

- 

- 

20  38 

45 

do. 

Alexander  S.  Hall, 

- 

- 

- 

69  15 

46 

do. 

same, 

- 

- 

- 

13  80 

47 

do. 

Benjamin  F.  Points, 

- 

- 

- 

500  00 

48 

do. 

Alexander  S.  Hall, 

- 

- 

- 

23  36 

4,513  12 

Commission  at  1 per 

cent. 

- 

- 

45  13 

4,558  25 

49 

Cash  paid  Kenton  Harper, 

- 

- 

- 

2 50 

To  balance  due  the  institution, 

- 

- 

- 

1,107  66 

$ 5,G6S  41 
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1841—  Sept.  30, 

Oct.  22, 

Dec’r  20, 

1842—  May  7, 

July  4, 

6, 


1841 —  August  12, 

1842 —  January  4, 
October  1, 


October  1, 


Same,  CR . 


By  balance  due  the  institution,  per  settlement, 

cash  of  Th.  J.  Michie  esq.  on  account  of  the  late  treasurer, 
do.  of  same,  do. 

do.  of  same,  do. 

do.  of  same,  do. 

do.  received  from  the  Literary  fund  by  an  order  from  the  board  of  visitors,  2,500  00 

5,616  91 
21  84 
15  56 
14  10 


$ 5,668  41 


By  balance  due  the  institution,  - - $ 1,107  66 


By  cash  received  for  plank  sold, 

do.  for  lumber  sold  Western  asylum, 

do.  of  Lushbaugh  & Grove  (for  plank), 


1,226  91 
600  00 
400  00 
300  00 
590  00 


E.  E. 


ALEXANDER  S.  HALL,  Treas'r. 


The  undersigned,  appointed  a committee  for  that  purpose,  has  examined  the  treasurer’s  account  in  relation 
to  the  building  fund  ; he  finds  all  the  disbursements  supported  by  proper  vouchers;  and  there  was  a balance  in 
said  treasurer’s  hands  on  the  1st  day  of  this  month  of  eleven  hundred  and  seven  dollars  sixty-six  cents.  There  is 
yet  due  the  board  from  David  W.  Patteson,  our  late  treasurer,  on  account  of  the  building  fund,  including  inte- 
rest up  to  the  1st  day  of  this  month,  the  sum  of  8 3732  12,  the  greater  part  of  which  will  be  paid  during  the 
next  month. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Oct.  6,  1842. 


NICH’S  C.  KINNEY. 


At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  of  the  blind,  at  Staunton,  October  6th,  1842:  Nicholas  C.  Kinney,  who  was  appointed  a committee  to  set- 
tle the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  in  relation  to  the  building  fund,  made  a report,  together  with  said  account, 
which  was  examined  by  the  board,  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  certified  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
Literary  fund. 


A copy — Teste, 


NICH’S  C.  KINNEY,  Sec'y. 
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SUPPORT  ACCOUNT. 


DR. 


The  Virginia,  Insitilution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  of  the  Blind, 

In  account  with  Alexander  S.  Hall,  Treasurer.  CR. 




Blind  De- 
partment. 

Deaf  Mute 
Depart’nt. 

Aggregate. 

To  cash  paid  for  outfit, 

470  46 

121  79 

592  25 

Do.  sustenance, 

1273  10 

1176  47 

2449  57 

Do.  fuel, 

171  25 

223  00 

394  25 

Do.  servants’  hire, 

194  54 

358  42 

552  97 

Do.  servants’  clothing, 

71  70 

73  59 

145  29 

Do.  pupils’  clothing,  - 

305  96 

141  55 

447  51 

Do.  advances  to  shops, 

263  26 

338  19 

601  45 

Do.  salaries, 

1445  00 

2262  50 

3707  50 

Do.  provender  for  stock, 

59  40 

72  37 

131  77 

Do.  postage, 

13  77 

13  77 

27  55 

Do.  rents, 

157  00 

124  69 

281  69 

Do.  lights, 

38  00 

42  55 

80  55 

To  miscellaneous,  - 

200  44 

180  15 

380  59 

$ 

4663  90 

5129  07 

9792  98 

To  balance  due  treasurer  on  last  settlement, 

- 

238  00 
10030  98 

Commission  at  1 per  cent., 

100  30 
10131  28 

fn  balance  due  the  institution, 

$ 

446  72 
10578  00 

1841. 
Oct.  25, 
Nov.  19, 

“ 30, 

1842. 
Jan’y  1, 

“ 17, 

Mar.  30, 
“ 30, 

May  18, 

“ 20, 

“ 23, 

Aug.  31, 
Sept.  30, 

“ 30, 

“ 30, 


Oct.  6, 


By  cash  received  from  the  Literary  fund,  - 5000  00 

By  cash  received  (6  mos.  tuition  and  board)  of  D.  M. 

Albriglit,  a pupil  in  the  deaf  mute  department,  60  00 

By  cash  received  (6  months  do.  do.)  of  Mary  K. 

Irving,  a pupil  in  the  blind  department,  - 60  00 

By  cash  received,  servants’  hire  refunded,  - 78  00 

By  cash  received  of  Col.  Crawford,  a physician’s  bill,  2 00 
By  cash  received  from  the  Literary  fund,  - 5000  00 

By  cash  received  (6  mos.  tuition  and  board,)  of  Wm. 

Gresham,  a pupil  in  the  deaf  mute  department,  30  00 
By  cash  received  for  6 mos.  tuition  and  b’d  of  Thos. 

H.  Tillinghast,  a pupil  in  the  deaf  mute  depart’t,  80  00 
By  cash  received  (6  mos.  tuition  and  board,)  of 

Burgess  Carper,  a pupil  in  the  blind  department,  60  00 
By  cash  received  (6  mos.  tuition  and  board,)  of 
Mary  K.  Irving,  - - - - 60  00 

By  cash  received  for  2 stoves  sold  on  account,  - 35  00 

By  cash  received  (6  mos.  tuition  and  board,)  of 

Wm.  Gresham,  - - - - 30  00 

By  cash  received  of  W.  Gresham  for  goods  furnish’d,  3 00 
By  cash  received  (6  mos.  tuition  and  board,)  of 
Fanny  Skinner,  a pupil  in  the  deaf  mute  depart- 
ment, to  the  1st  April  last,  - - - 80  00 


$10578  00 


By  balance  due  the  institution,  - - - $ 446  72 


The  undersigned,  appointed  a committee  for  that  purpose,  has  settled  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  on  support  account, 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September  last,  and  reports  that  all  the  disbursements  arc  supported  by  regular  and  duly  au- 
thenticated vouchers;  and  there  was  on  that  day  a balance  in  the  treasurer’s  hands,  due  the  institution,  of  $446  72.  There 
is  outstanding  several  accounts  which  will  absorb  this  balance. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


October  6th,  1842. 


NICH’S  C.  KINNEY. 


At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the 
blind,  at  Staunton,  October  6th,  1842  : 

Nicholas  C.  Kinney,  who  was  appointed  a committee  to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer,  lor  the  year  ending  30th  of 
September  last,  reported  a settlement  of  the  support  account,  which  was  examined  by  the  board,  accepted  and  confirmed,  and 
ordered  to  be  recorded,  and  a copy  thereof  certified  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Literary  fund. 


A Copy — Teste, 


NICK’S  C.  KINNEY,  Sccf. 


